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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE early pages of the present Publication detail the 
circumstances under which it was occasioned by the late 
Oxford Election. Instead of the few lines which con- 
cluded the First Edition of the Replies to Mr. Davison, 
there is now subjoined a Comment on the Speech of 
Mr. Peel ; and a brief notice of some other arguments 
which have lately been used in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, in support of the measures now in pro- 
gress for giving Civil Power and Privileges to Papists. 

March 15, 1829. 
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PREFACE. 



The short advertisement which now introduces the following 
pages to public notice was intended to have formed the whole 
Preface on the day they were sent to the press. During the 
printing of them, Mr. Davison published Sixty-eight new " Con- 
siderations on the Piety or Religious Principle of Conciliatory 
Measures towards Ireland," pp. 24', dated March 16, 1829. — 
The objections that are urged hereafter, on page 2, against this 
mode of trying to gain assent to certain measures as politically 
just and wise, by asking questions, would have been urged with 
much more force and earnestness had it ever been imagined 
Mr. Davison would have adopted the same mode of trying to 
gain assent to the same measures on the strength of their 
Piety, or Religious Principle. Whatever might be advanced 
in favour of a questioning so liable to abuse when applied to 
Politics, is utterly inapplicable in its favour when applied to 
Religion : and it is well for Mr. Davison, that his high character 
repels at once the suspicions of unfairness that might have hung 
round a name less known ; and leaves him the excuse of having 
been led on, without consideration of what he was doing, from 
one great offence against fair reasoning, to another greater of- 
fence, against fair reasoning and good feeling. 

This Preface, and an additional Chapter at the end of the 
Pamphlet, are intended to contain a substantial reply to Mr. 
Davison's New Considerations ; and to state the grounds upon 
which I my self rest my opinion, that Piety, or Religious Principle, 
forbids the measures now in progress through Parliament. If, 
however, no one else should publish specific Replies to the Sixty- 
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eight Considerations! it is probable the attempt may be made, in 
an Appendix to these pages^ at the earliest opportimity : yet 
I am aware, that, in a Religious view of this great question, 
much greater caution becomes necessary than was so in a Politi- 
cal view of it In politics, I cared not for being compelled to 
sacrifice the rhetorical advantages which are inevitably sacrificed 
by the system of answering studied queries ; although, even then, 
I would much rather have stated my own case in my own way, 
brought forward my own facts, and marshalled my own argu- 
ments. Respondents can only shape their course by the pre- 
vious question; and are not at liberty to arrange their own 
matter to the best advantage of their cause, but must arrange 
it in the order which the querist has chosen as most likely to 
promote his contrary conclusion: in the particular case now 
before me, the queries are so put, that much care will be re- 
quisite to avoid an irreverent and contentious tone. I have here 
now endeavoured to build up my own case : and if that be 
done, it is a full and fair answer to Mr. Davison : and while it 
is both full and fiiir, it is also a shorter system of answer, looks 
less like a party advocate, and more like an impartial inquirer; 
and is free from those provocations, of which I have been sen- 
sible, while pursuing an opposite system in thus specifically 
replying to his Political Considerations. On the other hand, a 
detailed reply to each particular question may be more satis- 
factory to general readers, and so may yet be given. 

The same tract of coun1;ry which a mountaineer would pro- 
nounce level, if no specific purpose were in view, he would, if 
consulted as an engineer, pronounce too hilly for a projected 
canal. It was much my wish, and seemed more my place^ to 
consider the Popish claims in a Political and Constitutional view : 
and there are therefore, on many of these pages, printed before 
I heard of Mr. Davison's New Considerations, passages which, 
unless explained, imply more than they were intended to imply. 
On pages 5 and 7 and 14 it is clearly stated, that, upon political 
grounds, political power should not be conceded to Papists ; and 
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that an undivided allegiance might be insisted upon, by those 
who. yet, at the time they were insisting upon it, waved, for the 
occasion, all direct argument from religion, and chose to substan- 
tiate their inference on grounds of policy. The second sentence 
cited on page 15 should have run ; and, had I entertained, when 
writing it, any notion of arguing the question on Religious 
grounds, assuredly would have run: "What is doubly mis- 
called Catholic Emancipation is not a question which cannot be 
decided without dkect reference to Religion ; and should not be 
represented as untenable in Politics, and only capable of decision 
by an immediate appeal to the Bible, as dh-ectly condemning the 
errors of Popery." It is my belief, that if Papists were as good 
Christians as Protestants, a justifiable and true policy should 
exclude them from our Legislature : and that as they are not,' 
upon their own shewing, as good Christians as Protestants, but 
decline from the precepts of Christ, on that ground it becomes 
our duty, as Christians, to prefer Protestants in our Legislature,' 
under the words of the New Testament and the analogies of 
the Old Testament. 

The truth seems to be, that men of very different minds on 
other things have now agreed in one thing, to make a complete 
and most dangerous division between sense and conscience: 
each party follows but one of these guides : and it is no wonder 
that they are often just near enough in sight of each other to' 
hear indistinctly their mutual recrimination that they are going 
vtTong. This however might easily be borne, if either side 
would hold in mind, that it is safe travelling on both these ways, 
let us choose for the present whichever guide we may, provided 
we do not think it a duty to rail at the other guide: nay, under 
this reasonable restriction, so harmonious are the two, that we 
may place ourselves for the time and occasion principally under 
the one ; and yet the other may love to be with us, and be con- 
tent, in a subordinate character, to aid and sanction us in our 
course. In plain terms, the question is for any given disputants, 
a religious one, when they choose to look at it in that light : it is 
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the Protestant Religion, whicH hitherto is believed among us to 
be true, granting to every subject, liberty of conscience and 
worship: and yet let it leave entire freedom of debate to 
those of a different and most contrary opinion; that our Pro- 
testant fiuthy protected while it is supposed to be true, may 
never be supposed to be true merely because it is protected. 
In this way, there will be principle, without positiveness or a 
shadow of persecution ; truth will be left to make good its own 
cause, which it will never fail to do; and yet conscience all the 
while will be steady to those points whereunto we have already 
attained, leaving the road wide open to correction and improve- 
ment In this way alone the profession of religion will be sus- 
tained without bigotry, and inquiry encouraged without scep- 
ticism. This seems to me the genuine influence of Christianity 
on politics. Would that our Statesmen might see what must be 
called the irreligiousness of yielding up power into the hands of 
those, who would not only mar the truth, as we possess it at pre- 
sent, but do Haeic utmost, at least as far as their own individual 
example and efforts might reach, to discountenance and obscure 
it more and more ! It takes but little to discolour the clearest 
fountain at its gushing forth, and so to trouble the whole 
stream : and when once the whole effect of our Government is 
broken, to the nation at large, and to the world, the pitcher at 
the fountain-head is broken, and nothing but secret brooks of 
the living water will be left in the land. There may be separate 
Protestants connected with it, but the Government itself, our 
long-loved Constitution, will be no more Protestant Many 
individual traits and touches of Diyinity are stilV to be seen, 
even in fallen man : but Paradise is destroyed ; the image of 
His Maker is gone. It would be wrong to press the Gospel 
unduly into the service of poUtics ; but, with a spirit far different 
from' irreverence, we may wisely hearken after certain whbpers 
of worldly wisdom there, and thankfully apply them to tem- 
poral purposes. It was not said, in the first instance, to any 
particular order of things, though it was immediately applied to 
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one particular case, *' A kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand." The maxim was declared to be miiversal by the Saviour 
of Mankind himself; and he can know but little of mankind, 
who does not perceive that it rests on universal and infallible 
principles. The application of it to our own great question, 
now at issue^ is obvious ; and its force cannot be distinctiy met or 
fairly warded off. It is Wisdom, in the highest and Scriptund 
sense, to attend to the conscientious determinations even of our 
own minds : but to act against these, when they have become 
sanctioned by express testimony from God, will be found with- 
out doubt what the same authority has branded, under the 
emphatic name of Folly. 

It is one of the most striking excellencies of Christianity, that 
vastly as it refines and elevates our notions, and unboundedly 
almost as it enlarges our knowledge through faith, yet no part 
of it is to be found that is not calculated to have a present and 
practical influence over our lives. It looks after us, and follows 
us in all our d<Hngs; and it is required that all things we do be 
done with a view to it As it is meant to reach us everywhere, 
itself also is reached and affected by whatever we do. The 
Spirit of Prophecy has cautioned us strongly and frequentiy 
against the pollution that will attach to those who suffer tiiem- 
selves to be united with an anti-christian or idolatrous Church. 
If such an union as this be not effected by granting tiie Papbts 
their present demands, there is an approximation to such 
an union; and we should draw back from it, not because we have 
not interests in common witii Papists, but because we cannot 
serve and, promote them upon common principles. In the 
nature of things, we cannot be bettered by them in a degree at 
all equal to what we lose. If they profit us in some inferior 
concerns, they insensibly harm and spoil those which are the 
highest and best. It can never be desirable to fix upon the 
Papists harder names than they deserve : but we know well 
enough what Churches, encouraging practices like theurs, have 
been called by the Holy Spirit ; and we are anxious to learn 
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from themselves, in an authorised form, that those epithets and 
awful sayings do not apply to them now. We wait in Christian 
hope, ^but in Christian wisdom and duty we must wait, to have 
this clearly made out, to vindicate us before Ood ; and until this 
is made out, we are left at our peril, to tamper with Scripture, 
or to obey God rather than man. We can have no doubt which 
of these is Religion; and as little, if we lay these things to 
heart, that, under existing circumstances, it is still a religious 
duty to exdude Papists from power over a Protestant Consti- 
tution, like our own. Change, in the sense of growth, is a safe 
and happy thing : but for this, it must be blessed with rain from 
Heaven, and with the light of God's favour: it^must proceed 
according to known* principles, and by safe degrees : it must 
in all cases be shewn advisable on sound reasoning, before it can 
be adopted. Otherwise, it is an unblessed work, and super- 
scribed with a sacred warning against it: .*' My Son, fear thou 
the Lord and the King, and meddle not with them that are 
given to change." 



CHAPTER L 



The election of a Burgess to represent in Parliament the 
University of Oxford, was to commence at noon on Thursday • 
Feh.^6, 18^9. About nine that morning, a large sheet of 
letter-paper, printed on four sides, was thrown into active circu- 
lation, containing thirty-eight Considerations calculated to work 
in favour of M r» Peel, and what is called ^' The Emancipation 
of Papists," subscribed by Mr. Davison, late Fellow of Oriel 
College : and dated, not Oxford, but Upton-upon-Severn ; not 
Feb. 26, but Feb. 23. These Considerations were stated, at the 
beginning of them, '^ to be respectfully submitted to the Mem- 
bers of Convocation, as expressing the opinion of the individual 
who submitted them, upon the subject which then engaged their 
attention." It was not stated whether that subject were the 
return of their Burgess, or the concession of Civil Power to 
Papists; or the two subjects made one, by the amalgam of 
party spirit 

These thirty-eight Considerations were, in the second edition 
published on Friday the 27th of February, made into forty, 
by a division into four of the two originally numbered S8 
and 30 : and on the title-page were called, '^ Considerations 
on the Justice and Wisdom of conciliatory measures towards 
Ireland ; addressed to the Electors of the University of Oxford, 
by John Davison, b.p., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Sold by J. Parker, Oxford; and C. & J. Rivington, London.*' 

The first surprise to myself, who so much respect Mr. 
Davison, was, that these Considerations, so called, should in 
reality be so many questions : the second, that these questions 
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were not answerable by simple facts; but were arguments in 
masquerade, adroitly drawn up ; and so skilfully put, as to 
supply any faltering voter with a plausible justification. It is 
evident, that a Socratic system of questioning is admirably cal- 
culated to embarrass an opponent, and is not at all calculated to 
give him information, or to serve the cause of truth. If this 
fashion of argument by questioning were adopted systemati- 
cally, it would lead the questioner towards a state of proud and 
selfish confidence; and would not lead the respondents to that 
meek and teachable conviction, which is the best security for 
promptitude of action in the hour of need, and for change of 
opinion under any fatiire circumstances when it might appear 
advisable ; a tone of feeling which tends to give men the comfort 
of being persuaded in their own minds, so that their present 
strength may be in quietness and in confidence, while it leaves 
them as open to reasonable arguments as the greatest doubter 
could possibly have been. A leading question, where it is to 
take any effect as such, implies a purpose to bias the belief of 
the respondent without argument, and is not even addressed to 
his independent judgment, and applies itself readily to his indo- 
lence, pride, prejudice, or other such wrong principle. The shew 
of reasoning in these questions was often dependent upon the 
combination of propositions, some of them true, some of them 
untenable, and some of them occasionally begging the question 
at issue : there were also epithets so important as to require 
distinct notice ; so that any answer which should meet the whole 
question would most probably be tedious; and certainly so 
long, that the electors, during the fever of the contest^ were not 
likely to give these long answers their attention, even if such 
long answers in themselves deserved it, and, deserving it, could 
be printed before the end of the contest There was a rea- 
sonable expectation that the poll would close on Saturday ; and 
some difficulties might well occur in finding a press at liberty. 
The opportunity for publishing these Considerations was excel- 
lent ; and they were rendered palatable to many, but irresistible 



to morCy by an admixture of sarcasm, or irony at least: but all 
irony^ and, much more, all sarcasm, is painful to earnest inquirers 
after truth, and profitable to a bad cause in a way that furthers 
the cause to the moral injury of the deluded supporters it so 
gains. 

Mr. Davison well knows, that an example is not ever an argu- 
ment, even under exactly similar circumstances ; and that ex- 
amples may be produced to justify any folly under the sun. 
Yet he adduced examples, as " so many instances to shew" the 
truth of his conclusions. (See Considerations 22, 23, 31, 3«, 33.) 
If examples could have been arguments, all the conditions under 
which only they could become such, in any degree, were 
wanting ; and Mr. Davison should have known they were want- 
ing in the present case. Many of the Considerations cannot 
stand the touchstone (Con. 1,2, 10, 13) : others betray too 
much of the advocate; and some may justly be treated as 
sophisms, capable of misleading those who were already ba- 
lancing so difficult a question ; who were using the high cha- 
racter of Mr. Peel as an excuse for their want of diligence to- 
examine the subject for themselves, and a cloak for their con- 
scious vacillation, until it might suit them to wear it as a livery, 
and throw off the gown of their freedom : (Con. 3, 5, 6, 11, 15, 
18, 19.) 

I felt what is here stated, the moment I had read Mr. Dar 
vison's Considerations; and in the conviction that his equals 
would then be otherwise engaged, and could not spare time to 
publish any reply to him, deemed it my duty to make the attempt 
myself. There were some remarks too much bordering upon 
levity in my first Reply; and some hasty questions retorted upon 
Mr. Davison, which I have struck out from this edition; and beg 
him to accept such an apology as that striking out implies: it 
is the best I can make. To the arguments involved in his Con- 
siderations, I think the following jpiages supply the materials of 
a full answer : and I have thought it fairer to reprint Mr. Da- 
vison's Considerations in his own words, than to incorporate 
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them in my Replies. These Replies are now reprinted ; and 
the only alteration in them is made by correcting their tone^ 
and changing what were questions into positive statements. 
The Remarks that follow each Reply are intended to take up 
Mr. Davison's arguments more in detail, and to bring before 
any reader such observations as seemed to me worth his at- 
tention. 

It is painful to be obliged to publish anonymously ; but if my 
name had been printed at the end of the first edition of my 
Replies to the Considerations, I felt that none but my own per- 
sonal friends would have read them at that conjuncture. The 
Considerations are said to have had influence on many voters : 
and yet Mr. Davison has not stated why he himself voted for 
Mr. Peel. Mr. Davison has not said when Mr. Peel changed 
his opinions, or why: or upon what grounds, Mr. Peel allowed 
his friends to try whether the University would or would not 
follow his leading. 

The Oxford Election is indeed over ; but a higher question 
remains to be decided; and a determinate opinion on that ques- 
tion is most likely to have influenced the greater part of those 
who gave their votes to Mr. Peel, and were not connected 
with him by private friendship. How far, in a Constitution 
.like that of Great Britain, the Cabinet Ministers should, as 
such, have seats in the respective Houses of Parliament, is 
a difficult question ; and if they be to have seats at all, those 
in the House of Commons might hold their seats as Cabinet 
Ministers : but it does not seem difficult to prove, that an 
individual high in office should not represent the University 
of Oxford; for his duty, as an adviser of the Crown, may 
seem to him a warrant for overruling his private opinions, 
and induce him to act in defiance of them, rather than resign 
his office in the State ; for it is his duty to retain the higher 
situation. They who gain by his defection to himself, will ap- 
plaud his manliness; and they who lose by it, will be filled 
with bitterness, while he himself must be sunk in no common 




distress. It is not in general incumbent upon a Member of 
Parliament to resign his constituents^ because he has changed his 
opinions. Who would be returned to Parliament under such a 
slavish condition^ and fetter himself in the ignorance of his 
younger days? State-craft is a hard word, but it conveys a 
real and painful truth, as many British statesmen have felt; 
there are State secrets, which must be kept, at least for a season. 
May it henceforward be felt, that an office which imposes upon 
its holder higher duties than his station as Representative of the 
University of Oxford, disqualifies him for that station. It seems 
to me, that, upon political grounds, political power should not be 
conceded to Papists ; and, waving every question directly con- 
cerning transubstantiation, or other such religious differences 
among Christians, a call should be made upon every more im* 
mediate servant of bis Majesty, to deny that any other person 
is entitled to any temporal or spiritual dominion within this 
realm of Great Britain. A true Papist dare not call his soul 
his own, and is therefore incapable of governing himself or me. 
On the most important question, the English Papist is, in 
effect, a child in understanding, and should be taken care of, 
like other children : in manner he is worse than a child, for his 
weakness is voluntary. He chooses darkness ; and why he does 
not come to the light, is best known to himself. It is true, that, 
indirectly, the objection lies against his religion, but not as re- 
ligion : if the tendency of any religion be to keep or make its 
sincere professors weak or wicked men, the State may surely 
prefer other characters for its legislators and governors. By 
wicked is meant, not conformable to their Maker's revealed will 
and image. If spiritual dominion have no important meaning, 
every man is deprived of every reason for refusing to deny it 
to the Pope. If it have any meaning, it can only work by 
means of temporal things ; and Protestants must not admit 
into Government a foreign and undefined power, of the nature 
and extent of which they only know that it will work in the 
same manner as any temporal power, and with at least equal 
influence. 
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I have myself the utmost horror of bloodshed ; but, in cases 
like these, yielding is not the way to prevent, but only to defer 
bloodshed. By a cowardice the most deplorable, by a tender- 
ness inconsistent with the responsibilities of Government, by an 
ignorance the most wilful^ we are not now to make this present 
generation quieter, for our own enjoyment : we are not now to 
hear smooth things, words of oil, concerning ourselves, our libe* 
rality, and knowledge, while the snake we are taking into the 
bosom of the State is warming itself, and rallying all its powers 
to sting our children some thirty years hence. Then will be the 
danger. The Papists, as a body, will not think any thing done, 
while any thing remains to be done. 

The present generation will, perhaps, hardly pass away, 
before the Papists will begin those machinations so peculiarly 
their own ; which, sooner or later, will exclude every Protestant 
from political power, or entail destruction upon themselves in a 
war far more bloody than could now be apprehended. If now 
the Papists be feared, how much more then ! When men have 
ceased to be indolent, and selfish, and sensual, we may expect 
the Pope's adherents to fail; but hardly before, upon merely 
human reasonings. It is idle to say, that the so-called oppres* 
sion of the Papists keeps Popery alive, by a sort of spiritual 
chivalry. The souls that are so influenced cannot be con- 
sulted for by Statesmen, as it is implied they should be in this 
remark. But it is worse than idle to say, Concede them 
power, that there may not be any Papists ; for the spirit of dis- 
content is abroad, and must be subdued. It must not be sub- 
mitted to : it cannot be satisfied, although the Crown, the Great 
Seal, and the Irish Lord-Lieutenancy, so long as that office 
may exist, are the only powers out of its reach. 

I cannot imagine any reason strong enough to warrant the 
grant of political power to Papists who will not disclaim the 
temporal and spiritual dominion of every foreigner over them.^ 
The Statute 30 Car. II. stat. 2. § 3. entitled, " For the more 
effectual preserving the King's person and Government, 
by disabling Papists from sitting in either House of Par- 



liamenty" while it enforces the requisition that Peers and 
Members of the Commons shall take the oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, seems not only right, but necessary: when, 
however, the same statute requires from Peers and Members of 
the Commons a declaration that they do not belieye in transub- 
stantiation, and do think the Romish Mass, and worship of 
Saints and of the Virgin Mary, idolatrous, that statute may be 
deemed an affront to the liberty of cotiscience, and would at 
once be abolished now, as the Papists well know, if that were 
their objection. But that is not their objection, as they fairly 
avow. They refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of our 
King, as explained in the 37th Article of our Church ; viz. 

** The King's Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of 
England, and other his dominions ; unto whom the chief go- 
vernment of all estates of this realm, whether they be eccle* 
siastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain ; and is not, nor 
ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction. 

" Where we attribute to the King's Majesty the chief go- 
vernment, by which titles we understand the minds of some 
slanderous folks to be offended, we give not our Princes the 
ministering either of God's Word, or of the Sacraments ; the 
which thing the Injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth 
our Queen, do most plainly testify : but that only prerogative, 
which we see to have been given always to all godly Princes in 
Holy Scriptures by God himself; that is, that they should rule 
all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers. 

*^ The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England." 

From this refusal of the oath of Supremacy, and, whilst it is 
continued, the propriety of excluding Papists, so far as they now 
are excluded from civil power and influence in England, may 
be inferred on grounds of policy. The method in which this 
inference is here drawn, will be evident in the following pages ; 
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which are published from an anxious wish to elicit an answer 
from those who may think the inference or conclusion erro- 
mous ; and to call forth the help of those who may think the 
conclusion correct, but the method, in which it is inferred, 
incorrect or unadvisable. To the best of my judgment, at pre- 
sent it were unsafe and wrong to make any further concession of 
civil power and privileges to Papists who refuse the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy: as soon, however, as Mr. Davison 
or any other man shall have satisfied me that the opinions I 
have adopted are erroneous, I will hope and pray that I may 
change these opinions, and act upon my new ones as decidedly 
and as conscientiously as I would now act upon my present 
opinions. 

A Pamphlet of 24 pages, entitled, " Arguments to shew the 
dangerous consequences that probably would result to the Pro- 
testant ReUgion and Government of this nation, by the admission 
of the Roman-Catholic claims to a participation of political 
power in the British State ; by a Protestant : Rivingtons, 1829 ;" 
contains the following passage, p. 22. 

" We should exceedingly lament, if tlie rejection of the claims 
of the Roman Catholics should occasion resistance to the laws, 
or be attended with alienation from the Government : but I am 
convinced, if such should be the consequence of their rejection, 
their admission would be attended with consequences far more 
fatal to the empire at large; inasmuch as it would place the 
means of effectual mischief within the power of those whose 
supposed disloyalty would be again excited, should every future 
claim, however extravagant, not be admitted : but I conceive, 
that, from the clamour of those whose ambition interests them 
so powerfully in this question, it has received an importance of 
a more extensive kind than really belongs to it. The lower 
orders of society have comparatively little or no interest in it. 
The adoption of it would not ameliorate their condition. The 
rich and powerful, or those in immediate pursuit of riches and 
power, would alone reap the fruit of it: and if persons of 



this description are to excite rebellion, because they are not 
rendered eligible to possess political power, what would thiey 
not do, if they were disappointed of obtaining the power, after 
they had obtained the eligibility ? • 

*' If the Roman Catholics should obtain their object, or that a 
Bill for their emancipation should pass, while the Bishops and 
Priests still remain feudal vassals to a foreign power ; and while 
the state of the elective franchise converts their spiritual in- 
fluence into Constitutional power ; as Ireland has always been 
esteemed the strong-hold of the Catholic Religion, would it not 
be the interest of the Pope and all the Roman Catholics through 
the world, in order to extend the Romish influence over our 
Legislature, to purchase boroughs at any price ? What would 
prevent Association Missionaries, backed by Priests, from pur- 
chasing votes at each election — turning out the Protestant 
Members — ^putting a Roman Catholic in his place — and in that 
way sending, perhaps, eighty Roman Catholics to Parliament 
from Ireland only; which numbers, if joined to any respectable 
Opposition, may impede all the functions of Government." 

Another Pamphlet, of 72 pages, entitled, ** A Brief Warning 
against the measure, commonly called * Catholic Emancipation ; ' 
Rivingtons, 1829;" contains the following passage, p. 49. 

" Among the reasons alleged in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, it is sometimes stated as an argument, on which the friends 
of that measure appear to place much reliance, that it will faci- 
litate conversions to the Established Church. Persecution, they 
say, only hardens the heart, without enlightening the under- 
standing ; and tends more to call forth the sympathy of man- 
kind for those in error, than to advance the cause of truth. It is 
not my intention to dispute this proposition : no doubt the sight 
of sufferings endured with constancy in support of opinions be- 
lieved to be true, is more likely to confirm and spread such 
opinions, than to weaken them ; and we have been accustomed, 
from early youth, to reprobate the folly as well as the cruelty 
of those who sought to check the Reformation by the fires at 
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The Oath of Abjuration, (6 Geo. III. cap. 53.) 

^' I, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify, and 
declare, in my conscience, before God and the world, That our Sove- 
reign Lord King George is lawful and rightful King of this realm, and 
all other his Majesty's dominions and countries thereunto belonging. 
And I do solemnly and sincerely declare. That I do believe in my con- 
science, that not any of the descendants of the person who pretended to 
be Prince of Wales during the life of the late King James the Second, 
and since his decease pretended to be and took upon himself the style 
and title of King of England, by the name of James the Third, or of 
Scotland by the name of James the Eighth, or the style and title of 
King of Great Britain, hath any right or title whatsoever to the crown 
of this realm^ or any other the dominions thereimto belonging : and I 
do renounce, refuse, and abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of 
them. And I do swear. That I will bear faith and true allegiance to his 
Majesty King George, and him will defend to the utmost of my power, 
against all traitorous conspiracies and attempts whatsoever which shall 
be made against his person, crown, or dignity. And I will do my utmost 
endeavour to disclose and make known to his Majesty and his suc- 
cessors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which I shall know to 
be against him, or any of them. And I do faithfully promise, to the 
utmost of my power, to support, maintain, and defend the succession of 
the crown, against the descendants of the said James, and against all 
other persons whatsoever : which succession, by an act intituled, ^ An 
Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject,' is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electoress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants. And all these things I do plainly and 
sincerely acknowledge and swear, according to these express words by 
me spoken, and according to the plain common sense and imderstand- 
ing of the same words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, or 
secret reservation whatsoever ; and I do make this recognition, acknow- 
ledgment, abjuration, renunciation, and promise, heartily, willingly, and 
truly, upon the true faith of a Christian." 

See 30 Car. II. stat. ^. § 3 ; 1 W. & M. cap, I . § 5. and cap. 8. § 11 ; 
2 W. & M. sess.ii. cap.2. § 3 ; 1 Geo. I. stat 2. cap. 13. § 1. & 16 ; 
6 Geo. III. cap. 53. § 1 ; 9 Geo. IV. cap. 17. 

The oath of Supremacy and Allegiance in the Act "To restore 
to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the estate ecclesias- 
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tical and spiritual^ and abolishing all foreign Powers repugnant to 
the same/' (1 Eliz. cap. 1. § 19.) is at least as strong as the pre- 
sent oath of Supremacy : and by the ^^ Act for the assurance of 
the Queen's royal power over all estates and subjects within 
her dominions" (5 Eliz. cap. 1. §16.) was required from every 
Member of the Commons before he should enter into the Par- 
liament House, upon pain of being treated as if he had never 
been returned, in case he should enter that House without 
having taken the oath. Papists, however, took this oath, and 
so got into Parliament, as the preamble of the 30 Car. II. stat. 2. 
expressly states : and then goes on to require the Peers and 
Members of the Commons to take the several oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy ; meaning, I believe, the one oath to that 
effect under the 1st Eliz. cap.l. § 19: and also to subscribe and 
repeat the declaration against transubstantiation &c. The 
8d Jac. I. cap. 4. does not affect this oath, as it appears to me. 
The IstW. &M. §3 & 4, only substitutes, for the old oath, 
the substance of it divided into two oaths, already printed in 
these pages, as the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ; which 
oaths are the same as those required in the 1 W.&M.cap. 8. 
%12; and 1 W. & M. stat. 2. cap. 2. § 3; excepting, that the words 
" power and jurisdiction" change places. There were Papists 
then who took the oath of Supremacy, and were thrown out of 
Parliament by the declaration 30 Car. II. stat 2. If the decla- 
ration be repealed, the supremacy may now, as formerly, be 
insisted upon. 

If the declaration were abolished, the three oaths of Alle- 
giance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, are the only remaining 
grounds, that I am aware of, upon which Papists rest their 
present demands: and from these oaths I believe they wish 
to strike out only the supremacy of our King. How England 
understands that supremacy, is happily laid down, with the 
most scrupulous accuracy, both in Elizabeth's Injunctions, the 
37th Article, and our received Commentaries upon its import. 
There is reason to hope, that, ere long, all oaths will become 
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unnecessary ; that the Legislature will allow any person, who 
must now swear, to affirm, instead of swearing; and subject 
him to the same penalties as are now attendant upon peijury, 
should he violate the truth upon solemn affirmations, when 
substituted for oaths. It is not necessary to enforce the very 
words now in use: all that seems necessary, is a substantial 
promise of allegiance, and disavowal of foreign supremacy or 
influence with or without oath. 

Although the fact be, that, before 30 Car. IL, Papists did 
take the oath of Supremacy, yet it is difficult to understand how 
they could take it in full sincerity. To me it appears, that a 
Papist, while he remains a Papist, cannot take the oath of 
Supremacy; and that until he takes it, Protestants ought, by all 
lawful means, to try to prevent his obtaining any further power 
than he now possesses, to be exercised over Protestants. 

*^ Character, though mostly the cause, is, by a common re- 
action, also the effect of laws : and it is of great importance 
what opinions are held by those who have the making our laws 
in England. It is not difficult to see why Papists should wish 
for more power in England than they now possess : and they 
would probably receive it, but for their own hierarchy. There 
is inseparably attached to any priesthood much political in- 
fluence over their flocks : and the direct tendency of Popish 
influence is to overthrow the Church and State of England. 
And the same tendency must there exist, varying only in de- 
gree, wherever 'any priesthood requires obedience or belief on 
any other authority than that of the Bible, by any other argu- 
ments than such as address themselves to the reason. It 
requires great consideration before any further power is given 
to Papists, whose influence must be powerful : for their religion 
is ' very near superstition, and is built upon the passions that 
should die away from the heart, and is shaped for their in- 
dulgence and pardon. The Papist now, when he is bidden by 
his priest, pays his money to a foreign power, friend or foe, as 
it may happen ; and holds his spiritual welfare independent of 
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his native land, and dependent upon his compliance with the 
ccmimands of an alien ; at the same time that that alien, if he 
reason consistentlj firom his own premises^ must be set against 
England. It must be kept in mind, that Popish priests nevei* 
deny to their own community that ultimate salvation which 
they never concede to those out of their community. What is 
doubly miscalled Catholic Emancipation, is not a question of 
religion, and should not be represented as such. If the faith of 
the Papist be inconsistent with his fealty, the Pope is to blame, 
not the King of England ; and the question should be argued at 
Rome, not here." — Church Inquiry^ p. 35. 

From the " Minutes of Evidence on the State of Ireland,** 
Vol. IX. p. 564, it appears that the Pope and Popish priesthood 
have often checked the feelings that would eke have induced 
the Popish laity to take an oath of Allegiance. The present 
Coronation Oath is as follows : 

(1 W.&M. cap. 6.) 

" The Archbishop or Bishop shall say, * Will you solemuly promise 
and swear to goyem the people of this kbgdom of England, and the 
dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes in Parliament 
agreed on, and the laws and customs of the same ? ' 

The King and Queen shall say, * I solemnly promise so to do.' 
Archbishop or Bishop, * Will you to your power cause law and 
justice in mercy to be executed in all your judgments ?' 
King and Queen, ' I will.' 

Archbishop or Bishop, * Will you to the uttermost of your poW^ 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by law ? And will you pre- 
serve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the Churches 
committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do 
or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ? ' 
'' King and Queen, ^ All this I promise to do.' 
'^ After this^ the King and Queen, laying his and her hand upon the 
Holy Gospels, shall say, * The things which I have here before pro- 
mised, I will perform and keep. So help me God. *' 

The Bill of Rights further requires the 'King and Queen to 
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make, subscribe, and repeat the declaration of 30 Car. II. ; and 
so does 12 & IS W. III. cap. 2. §2. How far any alteration 
of this oath or obligation may be advisable, is a question 
foreign to the present purpose. Any undertaking, in any shape 
by any body, to resist all change, as change, argues nothing that 
is right, and much that is wrong : and they who think that oath 
precludes change, ought on that ground to endeavour to modify 
the oath, so as to allow our King to concede what his subjects 
would concede : and himself to believe, that the best plan for the 
nation, which the whole nation may at any given time agree to 
consider such. They who advise the Crown of England to 
resist over and over again the repeated proposals of the two 
Houses of Parliament, do not in that respect act like patriots or 
good subjects; and for the consequences of such advice, they 
must hold themselves responsible. For myself, I should feel 
this oath an inseparable obstacle to the admission of Papists 
into our Legislature : and am therefore sorry, that if such a con- 
cession is to be made in the present reign, a declaratory Act is 
not first passed, expressing the belief of both Houses that such 
concession is consistent with such oath. It might be advisable 
to repeal the oath before the King's coronation in one reign ; or 
make the concession in the next : for the subjects who impose 
the oath cannot, by any act of theirs, absolve the conscience of 
him upon whom they have imposed it, from what he knew was 
the purpose and believes to be the Uteral obligation of the oath. 
The absolution from any such oath must be such as to satisfy 
the conscience of him who may have taken it, and must there- 
fore be in accordance with his own opinion of what is right. 

The name of Papist is disavowed by almost every one to 
whom it of right attaches, because it so truly describes the 
* head and front of his offending.' Bishop Van Mildert, in the 
House of Lords, makes an apology for calUng the Papists by 
their right name. If this name be by themselves held dis- 
graceful, it can only be so because the thing it describes is 
disgraceful : and there should be among themselves an objec- 
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tion to that name which some recent statutes have adopted, and 
which they are said- to like. If they do Uke this name, the 
words ** Roman Catholic" are doubly unfortunate for their 
cause. If they be Romans^ it resembles an admission that some 
part of their allegiance is due to Rome. If they be Catholic, it 
is because they will not allow any class or individual the name of 
Christian, unless such class or individual be comprehended 
within their own pale. And to bring them within that pale, 
by any means, is in their eyes to save a soul alive : for the out- 
ward profession is always deemed essential, and is often ac- 
cepted as tantamount to the inward confession. 

A distinction is often attempted to be made between a Roman 
Catholic and a Papist in England; whereby many men call 
upon our Legislature to privilege those who profess themselves 
Papists, as though they were not Papists, and were something 
else called Roman Catholics. But surely the State of England 
is not to determine the character of those, who petition in one 
character, for what they will hold in that character, and yet 
pretend that they are not of that character. If they be not 
what they call themselves, let them set forth what they are, be- 
fore their demands are taken into consideration ; and explain to 
us the grounds on which we are to disbelieve their creeds and 
oaths and solemn formularies^ and believe their words uttered 
in the same breath with those creeds, oaths, and formularies. 
They have brought themselves into this state. The Pope will 
not sanction their disavowal of him : and without such a sanc- 
tion, they have themselves declared their disavowal of none 
effect. The declaration of the Catholic Bishops, the Vicars 
Apostolic, and their co-adjutors in Great Britain, published 
about two years ago, has been too often commented upon to 
require any special notice now. Its principles are at variance 
with the plain construction of the established creeds of the 
Papists : and the avowal of such principles seems to me irre- 
concilable with the oaths of the Papist bishops and priests, as 

c 
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printed by Mr. Townsend in the notes to his speech at North 
Allerton, Jan. 28, 1829, p. 64. Lord Bexley, p. 16. 

It cannot be really contended^ that the eligibility and the 
return of Papists may be treated as different things. If the 
eligible are not to be elected, it is wanton mischief thus to 
agitate so dangerous a question. Such an argument will not 
bear a serious discussion : the Papists, if eligible, will undoubt- 
edly be elected : in what number at first, it is not easy to conjec- 
ture : but it has been calculated, that, under the old franchise, 
Ireland would have returned 70 Papists (60 for counties, and 20 
for boroughs) at least. 

If our Constitution is to be changed, it should be done openly 
and avowedly. Lord Eldon declares, what the preambles and 
titles of many a statute express in various forms, that it follows, 
from the nature of the British Constitution, that King, Lords, 
and Commons shall be Protestant. Speech, Feb. 6, 18^, pp. 14. 
Saunders and Otley, p. 9. 

That our Constitution is to be changed, is evident enough, if 
the following brief statement of what might have been done for 
the Papists in full consistence with the arguments used on their 
behalf is at all fair. The Report of a Committee should have 
stated the exact force of every existing law against Papists, and 
the exact force of every existing law concerning Protestant 
members of the Legislature. Upon this report, all distinctions 
founded upon these laws should at once have been abrogated, 
and the same oaths tendered to all peers or commoners in the 
same manner; and every office, even the Crown itself, made 
attainable by Papists. The elective franchise for counties should 
have been kept the same throughout the realm, and some bo- 
roughs been disfranchised; and their members given to the hun- 
dreds and to the large towns, upon a high qualification in real or 
personal property, measured by the taxes paid. 

It would be better that the divisions of each House should 
be published by authority, both in the Gazette and the Journals 
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of each House, and also the names of the Members present each 
night. If any difficulties be apprehended in the Commons, 
measures might be taken to secure the presence of Members 
enough to make a House every night The money would be 
well spent, if official reporters printed the debates ,- and the 
same advantages of situation that they enjoyed, were offered to 
the newspaper reporters also. « 

The common law rests in the bosom of the judge ; and can 
only be brought into play by the decision of a jury, when any 
alleged offence requires that it should be brought into play. 
The common law is the expression of a vital principle. A sta- 
tute is an admission that such a principle did not exist, when it 
is not passed, as happens occasionally, to declare the existence 
of a principle which has been doubted. 

In the Morning Journal of Thursday, March 19, Mr. Peel is 
represented as saying, that the Attorney-General did not say the 
common law afforded a remedy for the suppression of the Ca- 
tholic Association, and did agree that it would be inexpedient 
to risk the trial of the question by means of the common law : 
but Lord Eldon says. Speech, p. 13, ^' They who think that the 
danger can be gotten over by the mere passing of a bill, are 
grossly deceived. It is idle to talk of putting down the Asso- 
ciation by act of Parliament. They who suppose that an end 
can be put to the Association, without making its leaders and 
itself answerable to the common law for their acts and speeches^ 
are grossly misled.*' And again, p. 8, ^^ If instead of putting 
down the Catholic Association, the Legislature proceed to 
strengthen its hands by granting the Roman Catholics addi- 
tional privileges, it will be neither more nor less than a surrender 
of the Throne and the Constitution into the hands of those 
persons.*' There is a good Pamphlet on this subject, entitled, 
" The admission of the Catholics into the Legislature incon- 
sistent vnth Constitutional Principles, &c." Hatchards, 18^7. 
pp. 55. See p. 49. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The Considerations of Mr. Davison were published at a 
time when the return of Sir R. H. Inglis was, if possible, to be 
prevented ; because a preference of Mr. Peel could only so be 
shewn. Such authorities as have been advanced on these pages 
from the words of Sir R. H. Inglis have been taken from his 
speeches on the 10th of May 18^5, and the 9th of May 18^8, 
as published in 1828; Hatchards, 8vo. pp. 174. And the re- 
ferences to all the quotations here made, under mere numbering, 
without any other reference, are to the pages of that edition. 
Any Member when he may see reason to change his opinion, 
and not before, ought to change it; and to tell his constituents 
his reasons for changing, and act upon his own opinions. " It 
is right, and, yet more, it is the duty of every man to change 
his opinions, when circumstances change around him." p. 125. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Davison's Considerations are such, that the answer to 
one is often conclusive against another, of them : but whilst the 
reader is desired to notice this fact as he goes through these 
pages, an attempt has been made, in addition to any virtual 
answer previously given, again to answer each particular Consi- 
deration, and each sentence and epithet in it distinctly, " not 
from any presumptuous confidence in myself, but from a per- 
fect conviction of the strength and justice of a cause which will 
sustain the weakest advocate." p. 63. Sir R. H. Inglis. 

The Bill of Rights,. § 9, contains the following words: 
" Whereas it hath been found, by experience, that it is incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom 
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to be governed by a Popish prince, or by any King or Queen 
marrying a Papist ; the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, do further pray that it may be enacted, That all and 
every person and persons that is, are, or shall be reconciled to, 
or shall hold communion with the See or Church of Rome, or 
shall profess the Popish religion, or shall marry a Papist, shall 
be excluded and be for ever incapable to inherit, possess, or 
enjoy the Crown and Government of this realm and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of the 
same ; or to have, use, or exercise, any regal power, authority, or 
jurisdiction within the same : and in all and every such case or 
cases, the people of these realms shall be and are hereby ab- 
solved of their allegiance ; and the said Crown and Government 
shall, from time to time, descend to and be enjoyed by such 
person or persons, being Protestants, as should have inherited 
and enjoyed the same in case the said person or persons so 
reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or marrying as 
aforesaid, were naturally dead." 

The course pursued in this reply to Mr. Davison, is ; first, to 
print the words in which he has expressed his own question ; 
then the Answer to each question ; and, afterwards such Re- 
marks upon it as the occasion has seemed to require. 

** I. Whether the stability of the Protestant religion in these 
realms does not depend upon the adherence and attachment to 
it of the majority of our people ; and whether that prepon- 
derating majority is not, under God, its true, natural, and 
impregnable security." 

Answer. — All forms of dissent are Protestant ; but in 
order to justify the inference drawn in the second Considera- 
tion, * Protestant' must here be construed * Church of England.' 
Adherence and attachment are two things. Subject to these 
remarks, this first Consideration adds more strength to the 
cause Mr. Davison opposes, than to that which he supports. 
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REMARKS. 

A numerical majority, a majority of our people, does not, in 
the present case, appear to supply any material argument for 
or against concessions to Papists : but such argument as it does 
now supply, shews such concession to be dangerous. The pre- 
ponderating majority of our people does not perhaps adhere to 
the Established Church, when standing alone, in contra-distinc- 
tion from Papists and all Dissenters : and if so, the first and 
second Considerations, which beg the existence of a majority 
attached and adhering to the Church of England, must, when 
that majority is against the Church of England, make against 
any concession to Papists, by the same implication which, on the 
contrary supposition, was urged in support of such concessions. 

The Protestant religion in these realms must, in order to 
justify the conclusion and contrast in the second Consideration, 
be understood to mean the Church of England ; which is there 
described under the words, ^^ our national religion in its public 
establishment." 

Adherence and attachment are two things. Many who 
adhere to the Church cannot, in any just sense, be said to be 
attached to it. They who adhere to the Church, whether 
attached to it or not, and they who do not attach themselves 
to any other form of worship, are perhaps not more than three- 
fifths of the inhabitants in England and Wales. Adam, i 414. 
In Great Britain, the adherents to the Church can hardly be 
two-fifths of the population. A very small proportion of its 
adherents can fairly be said to be attached to it, in such a sense 
as Mr. Davison necessarily implies ; namely, that they have a 
reasonable conviction of its excellence as copcipared with Po- 
pery ; and dissent, and love it accordingly. 

But whatever is implied by Mr. Davison, to shew the power 
of a numerical majority, tells against Papist emancipation. The 
Papists are calculated at a hundred millions ; and form, through- 
out the world, one compact body, and equal in number all the Pro- 
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testant and Eastern Churches taken together. All the Protestants 
are estimated at seventy millions ; and the Eastern and Greek 
Churches at thirty millions. It can hardly be said of any two 
Protestant Churches^ that they form one body^ as contrasted 
with the Papists : much less can it be said of all the Protestant 
Churches. In any given country, the particular body of Papists 
in contact with the Protestants in general, or with the particular 
Church of that country, form an active directory, to manage, as 
they are bound in conscience and the express words of the 
Creed of Pius the IVth, all the resources of the whole Popish 
Church, when and as they may be supplied, in furthering the 
temporal interests and spiritual dominion of the Popish Church 
among their heretical and perishing neighbours. 

True security is understood to mean the contrary to such 
fictitious securities as may be supplied by law, and enforced by 
pains and penalties : and natural security, to mean a security 
founded on the kindly and affectionate feelings of the adherents 
to any Church, as opposed to an adherence from pride or care- 
lessness or habit, or from any corrupt influence or intimidation. 
A security impregnable to-day may not be so to-morrow: a 
majority to-day may be a minority to-morrow. We disarm our 
friends, because they have been too strong to be attacked, and 
therefore have not found use for their arms. We arm our 
enemies, because they threaten to attack us, if we do not give 
them arms : and then are expected to believe that the majority, 
which was ours once, and while it lasted was termed an impreg- 
nable security, remains ours. 

It is implied, that the stability of the Protestant religion 
depends upon a numerical majority: but the Protestant reli- 
gion was established in these realms by a minority : and after it 
was established, was more than once endangered by a minority: 
and most endangered when political power and influence were 
most in the grasp of Papists, and then the numerical majority of 
our people were Protestants in profession. 

The word ^majority' is ambiguous : a few active men may 
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each in£uence many adherents ; and those adherents so held 
together, be for a season a numerical majority : but the death 
or disunion of the leaders breaks up that majority. Supposing 
the Papist and the Protestant equally sincere in their faith^ a 
Popish majority is more likely to continue^ and more to be 
trusted as such^ than a Protestant majority : for each Papist has 
a more immediate interest, and a closer personal connexion 
with his cause, than a Protestant is Ukely to have. History and 
reasoning combine to prove that no security can be said ta be 
impregnable in itself; so that the epithet ^ impregnable' may at 
once be discarded, as being a relative term, and either begging 
the question or inoperative. An active minority will shake, 
an indolent and careless majority will forfeit, the security, which, 
under other circumstances, might have been fairly termed im- 
pregnable. It is not proved by Mr. Davison, although it is im- 
plied that there is a preponderating majority of our people in 
favour of the Church : and there is only a hope, that a minority 
may yet, if need be, form the true and natural security of our 
Christian Church against a preponderating majority, placed 
under lawful captains, organized under Parliamentary forms, 
and armed with new and heretofore untried means of assault. 
The subtle manoeuvre and ill-placed generalship with which 
this great measure has now been brought on, argue a belief 
in the Cabinet, that a numerical majority of the electors in this 
realm is against concessions to the Papists now. That it 
was so when the present House of Commons was elected, is 
almost certain. From the first opinion on the subject which the 
House gave. Ministers shrink from trying the electors, now 
the Premier is known: they take the petitions, they affect to 
disregard, as good and useful evidence against dissolving Par- 
liament ; and divide their bill to divide their opponents. 

The Privy Council in England give the character to our 
Government; and the Statute declares the Crown forfeited, 
when its possessor becomes or even marries a Papist. This 
statute is left 4n force : and argues surely much anxiety to pre- 
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vent the introduction of Popish measures into the Cabinet^ by 
rendering less probable the presence there of Popish Ministers. 
If the Ministers may be Popish, so may the Crown be : for the 
Crown is only known, and can only act, by its Ministers. The 
same course of reasoning proves the risk of admitting Papists 
into the Houses of Parliament ; particularly the Upper House, 
each Member of which has individually the right of insisting 
upon giving his advice to the Crown in person. He who sup- 
ports the Papists, tries to give discontent a hand, and faction a 
mouth-piece, which they could not else have had : and, as if the 
Papists could not frame for themselves an Association suffi- 
ciently mischievous, gives them the only one of which Mr. Peel 
admits it to be true they might have been deprived. Our com- 
mon law is declared inadequate to put down the Association : 
and as two statutes framed by Ministers friendly to Papists 
have also been declared inadequate, it is inferred that an 
effective statute cannot be framed and brought into action* 
Under the present measures, some offices are left unconceded ; 
and Papists have all their old means of annoyance, and one 
more : and that one more is conceded them under the strange 
belief, so strangely expressed in the Commons, that as the 
Popish Association would now meet in St. Stephen's, it had not, 
it would not have, occasion to meet elsewhere. 

Whether the Church of England be a majority or minority, 
Protestants may well be at a loss to understand why we are to 
place upon a vantage-ground they could not gain without us, 
those who are not likely to be as good subjects as ourselves. 
To say the least, they who believe in heart they justly may admit, 
and in word and deed do admit, the supremacy of the Crown in 
all cases, are better subjects than they who deny it in some. If 
the pride of the body or the individuals decline the admission 
of this supremacy, such pride is not entitled to any deference, 
when the stability of the Church and State of England may be 
shaken by its indulgence. If the supremacy of the Pope were 
strictly limited, so that its avowal meant nothing against the 
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temporal interests of our Crown, our 37th Article would now, 
as heretofore, justify Papists in taking our oath of Supremacy. 
That oath only precludes the interference of the Pope in those 
Tery matters in which British Papists allege their belief it is 
rightly precluded. The proceedings in and out of Parliament, 
this century, shew most decidedly the Papists do not want any 
friends more than they nbw hare, to support their Civil rights. 

Once more : Let us admit, that the stability of the Church of 
England does depend upon the adherence and attachment to it 
of the majority of our people : that such a majority exists in its 
favour, and is a preponderating majority now : and that while 
such a majority does exist, it proves, under God, the true, 
natural, and impregnable security of our Church : in such case, 
it becomes a more imperative duty upon us to provide for the 
continuance of that security, and not to destroy the walls within 
which it is sheltered. Our warfare is not accomplished, and is 
not likely to be accomplished, while the dominion of the Pope is 
continued over the subjects of Great Britain. 



''II. Whether, therefore, the apprehensions professed for the 
safety of our national religion in its public establishment, in the 
event of the Roman-Catholic subjects of the empire being 
admitted within the pale of the Constitution, can be shewn to 
consist with any just view of the relative strength, position, or 
means of influence possessed by the members of the two re- 
ligions." 

Answer. — Leave out the first two words, and change ' any 
just view,' to * every just view,' and this Consideration will 
stand. 

REMARKS. 

It has been shewn, that the inference implied in this Consi- 
deration is untenable from the premises laid down, in the first 
Consideration. It seems to me, that the apprehensions which I 
profess and entertain for the safety of our national religion in its 
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public establishment, in the event of the Popish subjects of the 
empire being admitted within the pale of the Constitution, can 
be shewn to consist with a just view of the relative strength, 
position, and means of influence possessed by the members of 
the two religions at present — and much more, with a just view of 
the indefinite strength, the commanding position, and unques- 
tionable influence which is now proposed to be taken from one 
religion and added to the other, on what till parties admit to be 
an experiment. It is taken for granted in this Consideration, 
that the Papists are not now within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion : but, it may be presumed, Mr. Davison intended to express, 
in that persuasive form of words, the event of Papists acquiring 
the powers which the new Bill would give them. Mr. Davison 
is not himself excluded the pale of our Constitution, although 
he cannot ever sit in the House of Commons. It is not for 
those who adhere to the present laws, to shew, at the bidding of 
him who proposes change, their reasons for adhering to them, 
but for the Papist and his friends to make out a case for 
change. The burden of proof is theirs ; and is mostly met with 
a question, as here ; or with abuse or ridicule of those who difier 
from them. It is material to observe the discretion of those who 
call so loudly for change, and yet do not advance much rea- 
soning : for that might embarrass their own friends more than 
their opponents. ** The principal arguments urged in favour of 
concessions to the Papists may be all summed up in these two 
points — the danger if we do not grant them ; and the liberality 
if we do." Townsend's Speech, 43. " And the end which the 
Irish Papists have in view, is tolerably evident, and is not what 
is called ^ Emancipation:' " ibid. 46 : and is possibly referred to 
by Mr. Davison's 32d Consideration. 

" I cannot but think. Gentlemen," says the Chairman of the 
Association, in Nov. 18@4, " that Catholic Emancipation, how- 
ever important it may be considered as one of the greatest mea- 
sures of national reUef, must nevertheless be considered quite 
nugatory as alone competent to restore Irishmen to the benefit 
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of the British Constitution." He adds, that it is his most fer- 
vent wish that the ^* Association may not be dissolved, until two 
important measures be carried — ^ Catholic Emancipation/ and a 
repeal of that odious measure the ^ Legislative Union :' " And a 
Letter read at the same meeting, from Lord Cloncurry, for which 
thanks were loudly voted to his lordship, was in the same tone : 
" If," says Lord Cloncurry, " the Catholic Association has no 
other view than what is called ^ Catholic Emancipation,' I ac- 
knowledge their right : but I feel little interest in their success. 
I feel, that the emancipation of Ireland depends on the repeal 
of the Union-" — Brief Warning against the measure commonly 
called ' Catholic Emancipation ;' Rivingtons, p. 2S. 

" To the circulation of the Scriptures, rather than to any 
other circumstance, in the present state and condition of Ireland, 
we should look for ^ Catholic Emancipation,' in the only sense 
in which that expression can properly be used with reference to 
that country : and this deliverance the Bible will bring about ; 
not by sudden conversions, or by inducing a few individuals to 
read their recantation, who, after performing that ceremony, 
must leave the country, because they will not be suffered to live 
or die in peace there; but by weakening the influence and 
authority of the Romish Church over those who continue to 
profess its general doctrines; and by dispelling gradually the 
mist of error, through which the priest contrives to make him- 
self appear of more than human dimensions, claiming a reveren- 
tial obedience which is due to God alone ; and professing to 
hold in his own hands the power of admitting his fellow-men to 
heaven, or excluding them from it, at his will, instead of pub- 
lishing the word of God, and making known the conditions by 
the performance of which, with the assistance vouchsafed to all 
who ask it, the Christian may work out his own salvation." — 
Brief Warning, p. 39. Upon this word "conditions" it must 
be remarked, that the performance of these conditions is in- 
tended to designate the effect, and not to be the cause of a 
state of salvation. 
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The terms, * relative strength/ * position/ and 'menns of influ- 
ence/ imply much more than can be implied fairly by any the 
most determinate partisan. 

So long as there was any Pretender to the Crown of England 
from the time of King William, the Popish bishops in Ireland 
were nominated by the Pretender, though formally appointed 
by the Pope. 

" To have exercised any authority within these realms by 
virtue of a direct appointment from the Pretender^ would have 
been high treason : but to execute powers combining much tem- 
poral influence with spiritual dominion, and affording great 
means of directing and controlling the conduct of men in civil 
matters, under the appointment of the Pope, at the nomination 
of the Pretender, was not considered by Papists as any viola- 
tion of the allegiance due to the King upon the throne." — 
Brief Warning, p. 6. 

It will not be disputed, that most of those who advocate the 
claims of the Papists are less alive to the expediency of the 
present Church establishments, and the necessity of some Church 
establishment, than those who oppose the claims of the Papists. 
The word 'liberal* is undoubtedly abused in these days; as is a 
better word ' evangelical ' into a term of reproach. But let the 
liberal consider, whether giving away what does not belong to 
them on the one hand, and depreciating that of which they know 
not the worth on the other, be Uberality, in any good sense. 

Let those individuals, whose high and Christian characters 
plead strongly for any cause they choose to advocate, and who 
are now persuaded to favour the demands of the Papists, con- 
sider well who their co-adjutors are, and what principles of 
action they avow. It is not often that individuals of such oppo- 
site principles concur in advising the same measure : and they 
who deduce proof of the excellence of that measure from such 
concurrence, would do well to examine, before that deduction is 
relied on, the motives for such concurrence. The concurrence 
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of an angel and a fiend would not supply any proof that the 
measure in which they concurred was excellent In fact, the 
angel supplies all the proof: an extreme case like this> illus-' 
trates a principle applicable to the concurrence of various 
classes of moral agents. 

The relative strength of the Church of England and the 
Papists is so far to be considered equal as compared, between 
themselves^ that each side will, in all probability, be the stronger 
as its numbers may be increased or diminished by the Dissenters 
in any contest, who thus become arbiters between the two. 
If the question of Tithes be taken, the stronger side would so be 
found that which would now take away tithes from the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland ; and by and by, that which would 
take away tithes from the Church of England may so also 
become the stronger, if it be not such already. 

The position of the two parties is now said to be such as to 
shew the Papists and their friends the stronger at present: 
there is not, however, any proof of this : it is worse than idle to 
insinuate that the Premier is swayed by any fear to which it 
is not his bounden duty to yield : but if our Church be stronger 
and better placed than that Church which may now almost be 
called its rival, we are not therefore to weaken our Church, and 
endanger its position, when we know that many Dissenters would 
seek to destroy the ascendancy of our Church ; some from un- 
worthy motives, but many for conscience sake. 

The means of influence possessed by the Papists and their 
present friends are greater than those possessed by the Church 
of England. This point is made out very strongly, in a Pam- 
phleti entitled, *' The admission of the Catholics into the Le- 
gislature inconsistent with Constitutional Principles, &c. &c." 
Hatchards, 18S7. pp. 55. A thorough party spirit will often 
govern an assembly, to the utter disregard of consequences : and 
the fervour of contest will blind a combatant to every thing, but 
the enemy he is striking down. It is not unfair to express a 
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belief that the presence of Mr. Canning in the House might 
have impeded the transition of any great rival to his own side 
of this long-disputed question. 

These two sides are not now such as they used to be, when 
securities were expected, and their value so much canvassed. 
Almost all the great men, whose names are cited as authorities 
for what is still called Catholic Emancipation, sanctioned it, un- 
der the notion that securities would and could be found : and 
now, when the Papists cannot, or will not, find them, Catholic 
Emancipation is a very different thing. Very recently, one or 
two have made up their minds, after much hesitation, to grant 
the Papist all he asks, although he could not, or would not, give 
securities: this conduct is not accordant with the notions of 
Mr. Pitt, whether it be more or less wise : and the Papist Church 
seemed almost expiring and powerless, when Mr. Pitt would 
have made concessions which he might now deem hazardous, 
even if the securities he then counted upon were now found 
practicable, and absolutely provided. 



" Illt Whether, in point of fact, the preservation of our 
religion is not always in our own power: and whether it be 
credible, so long as we are true to it, that any opposite system 
of faith could publicly supplant it in this empire." 

Answer. — This Consideration substantially runs thus : Whe- 
ther, in point of fact, the preservation of the Church of 
England is not always in the power of all its members, who 
could not be members without the assumption of its previous 
preservation? and whether it be credible, so long as all its mem- 
bers are true to it, that all its members will become untrue to it? 

REMARKS. 

What was intended by " so long as we are true to it,'' 
I cannot discover. The words "in our own power" imply to 
me, not the power of each individual member of the Church of 
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England, but tiie power of all the members collectively. The 
term " our religion ** is ambiguous. If the Protestant religion 
generally is meant by it, it is clearly not in our own power to 
preserve it ; since the professors of it are so disunited among 
themselves, that there is no common ground which they* would 
combine to maintain. But, if by the term " our religion " is 
meant that particular form of Protestantism professed in the 
Church of England, it is credible, and probable too, that oppo- 
site systems, watching to unite against it, may publicly supplant 
it in this empire. 



" IV. Whether the Scriptural doctrines, Apostolical autho- 
rity, purity of worship, and great reasonableness, of the Church 
of England, do not form the true bond of the attachment of her 
members, and the foundation of her public reverence and 
esteem: and whether we ought not, as Protestants, and as 
Christians, to look to those innate characters of truth and au- 
thority, for the welfare and honour of our Church, far more 
than to the privilege of Law, or the patronage of the State." 

Answer. — Mr. Davison apparently means to imply, that " the 
privilege of Law and the patronage of the State*' are not 
to be looked to, because the other characters of truth and 
authority are. 

REMARKS. 

The Scriptural doctrines. Apostolical authority, purity of wor- 
ship, and great reasonableness* of the Church of England, do 
form the true bond of the attachment of her members, and the 
foundation of her public reverence and esteem ; and we ought, 
as Protestants and as Christians, to look to those innate charac- 
ters of truth and authority for the welfare of our Church, far 
more than to the privilege of Law or to the patronage of the 
State : and this which we ought to do, so far as I can under- 
stand Mr. Davison's expressions, is exactly what we do. The 
Law does not give the Church any important privileges above 
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any other Protestants. The State does not give the Church 
any patronage^ such as to form any material object for the 
Church to look to : and if such privileges and patronage were 
not only possible, but in actual existence, the fact of their 
existence could hardly be made in itself a proof that they ought 
not to exist The Church may, and does, look much mbre to 
those innate characters of truth and authority, than to the pri- 
vilege of law and the patronage of the State : but it cannot 
therefore be inferred that the law may give privileges and the 
State may give patronage to those who are in conscience bound 
to overthrow the Church. 

The tendency of the present Bill is such, that in a few years 
it is most probable it will be followed up by a severance of the 
Church and State: and many who now support the present 
Bill, acknowledge such a consequence, and therefore become 
more and more strenuous in their support. 

Mr. Chesnutt has dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
a Pamphlet, dated Chetwynd Rectory, Shropshire, March 14, 
18^9, and proposed five Securities against the consequences 
which he thinks probable, should the present system of ex- 
cluding Papists be abrogated. The first of them is so extra- 
ordinary, that it is here given in his own words, page ^0. 

" The government of, and right of legislating for, the Church 
as by law established, and the doctrines, worship, rights, dig- 
nities, and revenues thereof, to be exercised solely by the bishops 
and clergy of the said Church lawfully assembled in Convoca- 
tion 9 all power, right, or authority touching the same, to be re- 
nounced by Parliament ; the Universities, Grammar-schools, and 
other endowments for purposes of education and piety, to be 
made by law parts and parcels of the Established Church, and 
as such to be placed under the sole jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and the said bishops and clergy in convocation 
lawfully assembled : the said bishops and clergy, moreover, to 
have a certain controul over ecclesiastical patronage, in certain 
pases; the several Convocations of the different provinces in 
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England and Ireland to be united in one assembly, to be called 
• the Convocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the United Church 
of England aijd Ireland' : and such Convocation to be assembled 
at certain stated periods of time, by the authority of the King's 
most excellent Majesty." 

On page 23 is the following passage : — " The only effectual 
security therefore for the Established Church is to be found 
in a measure which may be truly called Protestant Emancipa- 
tion ; that is to say, in emancipating the Protestant reformed 
Church, as by law established, from the controul and authority 
of Parliament." On page 26 he has inferred, on grounds which 
do not seem to me strong enough to sustain the inference, that 
** the impropriety of leaving the Church in the hands of Parlia- 
ment does not deserve to be seriously argued." And again, on 
page 33, he implies his belief that the Church can be made in- 
dependent of Parliament. The First Number of the London 
Review has, in like manner, mistaken the controul of Parliament 
over the Church, and the power of existing laws : see pages 73 
and 75. It is idle to say, that " the legislation of the Church 
has not passed into other hands than those of the two Houses 
of Convocation, but, being taken from them, has altogether been 
in abeyance." " If, therefore, in a question of reform, the func- 
tions of Convocation are not to be revived, some other purely 
ecclesiastical branch must be erected ; unless, at least, the reform 
itself be preceded by a change in the first principles of our 
ecclesiastical polity." The Statute Book provides for the faith 
and forms of the Church of England ; and there is not any 
thing which can be done to affect its faith or forms, without the 
authority of Parliament. 

There is one page in this Review, which, although somewhat 
inconsistent with its previous pages, appears to me so excellent, 
that I cannot but cite it at length, as connected with the changes 
of our Church establishment probably consequent upon the 
measures now in progress. " The case of an original institu- 
tion must be allowed to be different from that of one long 
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established. It may be the best policy to continue that which 
it was not the best policy to originate ; or^ which arose out of 
circumstances past, and no longer operating. It may be need- 
less and wrong to demolish the work which has been cemented 
by time and favourable accidents^ in order to build again on a 
more stable principle. But in the present instance there is a 
necessity, quite independent of all the considerations already 
urged, and inferior in weight to none of them — a necessity which 
has aided the operation of all, and which is indeed likely still to 
operate for ever, in incapacitating the Church of England for 
flourishing as a separate independent polity, whatever may be 
urged in favour of the more perfect spirituality of a church so 
constituted. It is not the loss of its revenues : for, in all fair- 
ness, these (as is clearly pointed out in the * Rights of the 
Church of England vindicated') would remain the property of 
the church, distinguished by the Thirty-nine articles, although 
no longer patronized as the Church of England; and, were this 
the necessary result, still it is not an objection which can be 
urged on Christian principles. It is simply the extent of the 
church. Is it likely, is it possible, that so large a body as the 
Church of England should be well governed by any authority 
but that of the State ? The society is far too unwieldy to be 
managed by any other, controul; and even if it were practicable, 
and in proportion perhaps as it was well organized and governed, 
its operation would be too powerful for it to be regarded other* 
wise than with a suspicious and jealous eye by the Government* 
This is really the main ground of all the union which has ever 
existed between Christ's Church and the Civil rulers of the world. 
It is not that simply and absolutely the union of Church and 
State is expedient, or inexpedient, accordant with, or opposed 
lo^ Ecclegiastical or Civil interests ; but Churches can manage 
themselves well and best, whilst they are small, and within the 
compass of a moderate jurisdiction. When they extend much 
Ipieyond thi&, miftmanagement epsues; and either by the Church's 
mischievous broila when disturbedi or by its power and uiflnencQ 
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when in harmony, the State is awakened to the sense of an im- 
perium in imperio, and asserts its right to a supreme controul.'* 



** V. Whether any man's religion can be taken from him, so 
long as his personal faith, and his immortaUty, remain." 

Answ£r. — ^The open profession of the Protestant religion is 
impeded, as far as the laws of nations will permit, by Papists at 
this moment at Naples : and with any man*s personal faith the 
present question has not any thing to do. I cannot distinctly 
make out why personal faith and immortality are mentioned. 

REMARKS. 

The distinction between religion and faith is not apparent to 
me : but the question may be construed into a statement, that, if 
the Church of England be overthrown, and so the churchman 
lose his external religion, he may yet keep his internal religion 
or faith. It is matter of thankfulness, that an individuaFs reli- 
gion cannot be taken from him, so long as he adheres to its 
truth, and God is pleased to continue him the gift of immorta* 
lity ; but a man ought not, therefore, to abandon all concern 
for his religion, but ought rather so to live, and so to strive, his 
life through, with all the talents entrusted to his stewardship, 
that his conduct may evince the sincerity of his prayers, " that 
the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered, that 
both he and all his brethren may joyfully serve God in all 
godly quietness." 



'* VI. Whether it be not a principle of the British Constitu- 
tion, that the free subjects of the empire shall be eligible to 
bear a share in the making of those laws by which they are to 
be governed." 

Answer. — If it were, such a principle could not be extended 

• * • 

beyond those subjects who are not mischievous. 
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R£MARXS* 

Freedom is a balance between what each individual con- 
cedesy and what he receives : and a subject may be free who is 
not eligible to bear a share in the making of those laws by 
which he is to be governed. A share must mean a direct 
share ; for an indirect share in making our laws is borne by 
every subject of Great Britain inevitably. 

When laws are made by those who will not obey them, the 
term " free*' does not appear applicable, either to the legislators, 
who are then tyrannical, or to the subject who is then tyrannized 
over. The term ''British Constitution," implies to me the 
governing all subjects according to the whole purport of all the 
laws in existence at any given time. The character of those 
laws, taken in the aggregate, has remained substantially the 
same from the reign of William and Mary to the present time : 
if the present Bill of Concessions change the general character 
of our laws, it changes the Constitution, in a sense entirely 
different from that, in which any new bill, accordant with the 
character of our laws, can truly be said to change the Consti- 
tution. Undoubtedly the Constitution, at any given time, when 
human policy alone is considered, is a system of many ex- 
X>edients combined for one purpose : and any one expedient, 
out of the many, may from time to time be superseded by 
another apparently better adapted for that purpose, so steadily 
kept in view. After a succession of such changes, it may 
happen that every expedient, that is to say, every law of those 
once co-existent together, may have been changed, and yet the 
Constitution remain exactly the same : even as the infant retains 
his personal identity through youth and manhood. During 
the last century, the Constitution is truly said to have remained 
the same; meaning, that its principles have not been changed 
upon the whole, though one or two acts of Parliament have been 
passed at direct variance with them : and these acts of Parliament 
have been defended on the plea of necessity, much in the same 
way that arsenic and other violent poisons havelieen admitted into 
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medicine. When any new expedient is of such magnitude as 
to affect by itself the character of our laws^ and, being of that 
magnitude, entirely changes that character, it is justly said to 
change the Constitution. In the present case, a Constitution 
that has worked very well for a century and a half, is to be 
changed by an untried and inadequate expedient, the only 
merit of which is its departure from ancient principles. It is 
acknowledged to be in itself a half measure ; and is mistrusted 
by its proposer at the very time of ifa proposal, and by its 
friends ; and adopted as a temporary expedient only, which years 
will change into a completer revolution, than it is deemed 
prudent to proclaim at once. So that, for checking present con* 
tests and disturbances, an expedient is proposed, which will not 
check them, but leave the same parties to continue them upon 
the same principles, and for a part of the same end. For a 
royal palace, many state apartments, many comfortable rooms 
may be made out of the space included within its venerable 
walls ; and, for that purpose, those walls may have been reduced 
into a mere shell, yet, as a shell, of impregnable strength, and 
commanding the whole plain beneath its castled height, and 
never losing its royalty ; but the character of palace would 
utterly be lost, if the inside were made into a stable or manufac- 
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tory ; or if the ancient walls were pulled down, and replaced 
by such as would bespeak a mausoleum. 

Happy, indeed, were any State, of which the realm could 
pronounce every free subject eligible to its legislature. But the 
duty of legislation is a high trust, and requires that every possi- 
ble care should be taken to obtain trustees duly qualified in every 
way for its discharge. And for this end our laws require special 
qualifications, not only in the elected, but in the electors. The 
most obvious qualification is property ; but not the only one : 
men may have that, and lack other qualifications as essential : our 
Conmions at once represent both the persons and property of the 
people of this realm. When a man's property is at stake, he 
will be supposed to examine brilliant and plausible proposals, or 
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new theories, with attention; but to act rather upon tried rules 
and principles, with a business-like wisdom, adapting itself from 
a knowledge of his own interest. to that of his fellow-subjects, 
a purpose for which it is most admirably fitted. Whatever the 
course of the world requires to be done, while Revelation does 
not prescribe the mode of doing it, is probably left unprescribed, 
for the improvement of human-nature, by the exercise of its 
powers of head and heart, on high and important subjects, which 
such exercise renders higher and more important every day. 



'* VII. Whether to give men an interest in the Constitution 
be the certain way of making them its enemies." 

Answer. — An interest in the Constitution cannot be given to 
those who will not receive it. What they ask, is a change of the 
Constitution, to please a minority. 

REMARKS. 

The danger of such a change is evident : although it does not 
give the persons forming that minority an interest in the Con- 
stitution as it would then be, it does make them its enemies as it 
would then be ,• and gives them, as such, more power than they 
would else have had. With the additional power so given to 
them would increase, in rapid progression, their desires to make 
that Constitution entirely Popish ; and those desires, if not car- 
ried into effect, would create a greater discontent than is com- 
plained of at present. The Papists cannot have such an interest 
in a mixed constitution, as to preclude them from endeavouring 
to make it entirely Popish. The Popish bishop, before his 
consecration, swears, among other things, that he will prosecute 
and attack, according to his power, heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels to the Pope his master. The Popish priest swears, 
among other things, true obedience to the Pope, and that be 
undoubtingly receives and professes all things delivered down, 
, defined^ and declared by the sacred Canons and general Coun< 
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cilS| and principally (praecipue, to the exclusion of others in 
case of any clashing), by the inviolable (sacro-sancta) Synod of 
Trent : and at the same time, " all things contrary thereto, and 
whatsoever heresies the Church may have condemned, rejected, 
and anathematized, he likewise condemns, rejects, and anathema- 
tizes :" and the oath concludes with a determination *' to take care, 
as far as in him shall be, that the true Catholic Faith, out of 
which no man can be saved, shall be held, taught, and preached 
by those subjected to him, or those whose care shall belong to 
to him in his charge." Townsend's Speech, pp. 55, 58, and 59. 
One of these canons is given in words which render translation 
difficult, " Juramentum contra ecclesiasticam utilitatem praesti- 
tum non tenet." Decret Greg. lib. ii. tit. xxiv. cap. 27. Boehm, 
Vol. II. p. 346. It is given on p. ^8 of my copy of the 
Corpus Juris C^nonici, printed in 1682, 1 Vol. 4to., where it 
is observed, in a note, that an oath was not instituted that it 
should be a bond of iniquity. This canon appears to mean, that 
when the observance of an oath would make against the interest 
of the Church, such oath is not binding. The parties interested 
are the sole judges of what may or may not make against the 
interest of the Church. 



" VI IT, Whether the exclusion from the Legislature, and 
from offices of civil power, trust, or emolument, of ^\e millions 
of subjects, be not an obvious anomaly in the State ; and whe- 
ther, therefore, prudent and well-combined measures ought not 
jto be taken to reform that anomaly." ' 

Answer. — This is not any wrong or unusual anomaly: and 
if it were, we knew nothing of the prudent and well-combined 
measures that were to reform it» And we were asked to believe 
Mr. Peel's measures good, without any intimation of what they 
were. They might have been approved, if known* 

REMARKS. 

If we mean to be safe, we must not consider how many we 
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shut out from the privileged opportunity of doing us barm/but 
simply who they are who have an obvious tendency to do it. It 
is hasty language to say that measures ought to be taken to 
give them power: it might have been expected from the consi- 
derate man, that he would have begun by shewing that such 
measures can be taken : for this is no knot of yesterday, but one 
which the most skilful hands have found to be drawn tighter the 
more they have endeavoured to loose it. 

We cannot yet pronounce, each our own opinion, whether 
the measures now proposed for reforming what Mr. Davison 
calls an * anomaly' be prudent and well combined, even on the 
part of the proposers ; for Mr, Peel himself stated in the House 
of Commons on the 18th of March, according to the Times and 
Morning Journal, that " the time had not then arrived when all 
die difficulties and obstructions which stood in the way of the 
adjustment of this question could be disclosed. ' When the time 
should arrive, at which be could fully explain those diflSculties, 
he was sure justice would be done to his Majesty's Ministers, 
and that their conduct would be appreciated." 

Supposing there existed an obvious anomaly in the State, that 
one man was put on a hill, while another man was left in the 
plain, and fenced out from the hill which he wished to ascend, 
it would not therefore follow that such an anomaly was wrong : 
and so far from needing reform, it might be found a wise excep- 
tion among other wise exceptions, and to have been made upon 
due consideration of the character and influence of the par- 
ties preferred to power. The want of property is accounted a 
reason for a system which works like an exclusion of the poor ; 
but is, in fact, a preference of the rich, because they have every 
reason the poor man has for loyalty, and one more, that is, 
their property ; which property, until an abuse is proved in any 
individual, must also be considered as giving him, what it gives 
him the means of, a better acquaintance with his duties. 

But the assumption of an anomaly, without any qualifying 
epithet, is unfair, and tends to beg the question : it implies^ 
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'' that all men have an equal right to be called, according to 
their personal merits, to Civil office ; that no man ought to be in 
a worse condition than his neighbour, in respect to such eli^* 
bility ; and all disabilities, therefore, which fetter it, are an in« 
jury to the State, and a tyranny to the people. Sir, what may 
be the facts in other countries I will not stop to inquire, nor will 
I here discuss the general reasoning. The principle, as applied 
to England, I deny on the authority of all the analogies of our 
Constitution. Until there shall be no distinction of Civil rights 
between the copyholder and the freeholder ; until there shall 
be no inequality in political power, as electors, or as candidates, 
between the freeholder of SOs. a year and the freeholder of 40s. ; 
between the freeholder of 290L per annum and the freeholder 
of 300/.; (I say nothing of the anomalies of Scotland: I say 
nothing of the caste of the Clergy ; ") " until there shall be no dif- 
ference between the legal infancy of twenty years, and the legal 
manhood of twenty-one (a distinction as artificial as any of the 
others) ; until there shall be no inferiority in the alien-bom and 
the native inhabitants of these countries, both paying the same 
taxes and liable to the same personal burthen's ; until, in the 
progress of universal suffrage, there shall be no difference be- 
tween -the political rights of rich and poor, of boyhood and age^ 
of male and female^ I shall not cease to maintain that the Con- 
stitution has never vested in any of the inhabitants of England^ 
as inhabitants, any political power whatever, or, even in the 
abstract, any eligibility to power ; and, consequently, that no 
man, and no class of men, are entitled to demand here, as 
natural rights, any political power over their fellow-men ; or, 
indeed, even the capacity of such power in this country. The 
whole is a question not of right but of expediency; and, as such, 
may be decided, either way, without injustice."— p. 69. Inglis. 

" I am yet to learn, why, in a question of the probabilities of 
human conduct, I ought not to have regard to the opinion also 
of the party to whom I am to give power ; particularly when he 
jkells me, that he will not regard my king in the light in which 
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the Constitution hasplaced him, viz. '' as over all persons, Eccle- 
siastical as well as Civil, in these his dominions, supreme;" but 
that he will regard another person, and him a foreign prince, as 
in these dominions, and over one-half of human affairs, supreme." 

*' If I could consider these claims of the Roman Catholics as 
claims of justice, founded either in abstract natural rights or in 
specific convention, whether Treaty of Limeric or Articles of 
Union, I should be ashamed to resist such claims on any pre- 
tence of expediency. I feel it painful, as it is, on many grounds 
of private regard and of public respect, to resist these demands. 
I feel this to be painful ; but I hope that I should feel it to be 
intolerable, if I believed that the claims, so long urged, were 
founded in justice, and in abstract right : but. Sir, protection is 
the right of every member in Civil society ; power is the right of 
no man. No man has an abstract right to possess power in any 
community ; it is the free gift of each community to each per- 
son, to each class ; and on the principle on which the Constitu- 
tion of England, consisting indivisibly of Church and State, has 
refused to give power, except to those who support it so un- 
divided, I entirely concur." — ^p. 59. 

" The exclusion of the Catholics from the Legislature is in 
strict consistency with Constitutional principles. I should rather 
say, it is the application to a particular case of the great prin- 
ciple which has hitherto preserved us. That it should be 
objectionable in the opinion of those who desire a radical 
reform, can excite no surprise: their object is, to effect a 
change in qur political system ; and it would be a great step 
gained, to dispose of that obstinate principle which has hitherto 
withstood them. But that men, who are sincerely attached to 
our liberties, and who, if they wish reform, desire only such a 
reform as will leave the main principles untouched, should 
advocate this measure, does indeed astonish me ; an admirer of 
liberty, removing the restrictions which maintain it— -a friend of 
the Constitution, lending his assistance to subvert it — are ano- 
malies which I am at a loss to reconcile. At least, if such is 
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their determination^ let them not mislead themselves and others^ 
by representing these concessions as just and reasonable. Let 
them acknowledge, that, in making them, they are introducing 
violent changes, and departing altogether from established 
maxims. They are bound in consistency to sweep away the 
whole system of our election laws ; to adopt universal suffrage ; 
and open the door of Parliament to every class, without qualifi- 
cation and without exception. 

*' Otherwise observe the consistency of our proceedings. When 
one class comes up to us, and would vote as electors or legis- 
lators, we say to them, you are too poor ; you have not the 
wealth which we require as a qualification : we have no grounds 
of suspicion against you, but we cannot depend upon you, and 
we will not confide a place of trust into your hands. And after 
having sternly driven them from our doors, we turn round and 
receive into our arms those who avow themselves our enemies : 
like the parent who should cast off* one child because he has 
had no opportunity of proving his attachment^ and receive 
another whom nothing but want of ability has prevented from 
being a parricide." — See p. 40 of a Pamphlet, entitled, " The 
Admission of the Catholics into the Legislature, inconsistent 
with Constitutional Principles, and of advantage to none but the 
Priesthood."— Hatchards, 1827, 



** IX. Whether the eulogies pronounced upon our Constitu- 
tion and Government, so long as the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land know it only by its disfavour to them, must not operate as 
so many insults to their feelings^ and incitements to their dis- 
content." 

Answer. — The fault is not in the eulogies, and is in the 
feelings. We are to respect right, and not wrong. If by their 
religion the feelings of Papists are insulted, and their discontent 
incited, let them correct such improper feelings, and know the 
sin of such discontent. If they leave their souls in the hands 
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of the Pope, let them leave their bodies and property to the 
three estates of this realm and our Protestant King. 

REMARKS. 

Every Constitution and Government, however just, is likely 
to be disparaged by those whom its rules and discipline offend. 
And this disparagement will be at its greatest pitch, when the 
Constitution and Government is so just, that, in confidence of 
its justice, it wishes to leave the complainers unpunished, while 
the complainers are ignorant enough, or enough misled, to be- 
lieve their complaints well founded. 

Mjr. Davison goes as far as any Papist! have heard, when he 
implies that the Papists of Ireland know our Constitution only 
by its disfavour to them : and if it were so, the real question 
would be left untouched, and discontent be raised, by his impli- 
cation. If disfavour, and only disfavour, be shewn, it does not 
follow that disfavour is wrong. What the feelings of Papists 
used to be, before concessions were made that now are made^ 
may be found in a Pamphlet, entitled, " The Expiring Viper 
embosomed ;" Rivingtons, 1829 : and on the pages of Sir 
R.H.Inglis, 127— 131. 

Mr. Davison must have known, that all the common blessings 
of a good Government are imparted alike to Protestants and 
Papists in England : and that the only favour which is wanting, 
that of becoming governors instead of governed, is, what he states 
it to be, a favour and not a right ; and being a favour, may, by the 
force of terms, be withheld ; and when withheld, would not be 
deemed an insult to their feelings, or an incitement to their dis- 
content by good subjects. The Laplander is thankful for the 
sun that makes his summer; and does not forget that warm 
and happy season, in order to make his heart and tongue more 
bitter against his long and dreary winter. 



*' X. Whether it be not known that partial and unequal 
Hberty is more irritating to men than one general condition of 
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equal subjection^ however severe : the object of the privilege 
being itself a continual solicitation to their uneasy feelings." 

Answer. — ^I cannot collect the inference Mr. Davison would 
draw. 

REMARKS. 

It is assumed, that when one subject sees other subjects 
elected to exert powers for the exertion of which he is not him- 
self eligible, this continual solicitation to his uneasy feelings, 
whether right or wrong, is to be removed. 

It is assumed, that there can be what there never yet has been 
— a state of liberty to which the epithets, * partial ' and * unequal ' 
are not applicable in a greater or less degree. The nearest 
approximation to such a state of liberty that I am aware- of, is 
in some of those states of America, which are not slave states : 
some, if not all, of those states which are not slave states, are 
yet bound to deliver up the fugitive slave to his owner. It does 
not appear practicable that any state should exist, in which 
liberty, if it existed at all, would not be partial and unequaL 
The most abject servitude is a modification of liberty : the 
wisest and only true liberty is a modification of servitude* 

If the general proposition implied by Mr. Davison were con- 
ceded him, he would not pursue it to all its ^veiling inferences: 
it behoves him, therefore, before he uses it as an argument, to 
cut it down, by particularizing the method and extent in which 
he thinks it applicable: and then he descends to fair and de- 
bateable ground. 

However valuable the privilege may be which Mr. Davison 
here mentions, it is evident that concessions do not conciliate 
good will ; and have been made a continual solicitation to the 
uneasy feelings of the Irish Papist, in a manner dwelt upon by 
Sur R, H. Inglis, p. 122, 129. 



" XI. Whether Protestant ascendancy, and the Constitu- 
tioqal freedom of the Roman Catholic sul^ects of the empire, 
may not be reconciled, and exist together." 
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Answer.— Many think not, who, when satisfied of their 
mistake, will support the privileges of those who cannot then 
be called Papists, because they will have broken the bondage 
of the Pope. 

REMARKS. 

It is not wise to legislate upon what is not, but only may be : 
for it may not be. When this reconciliation and co-existence is 
proved not only possible, but probable, the Legislature may 
take the concessions into consideration. The burden of proof 
lies upon the innovators. The definition of Protestant ascen- 
dancy given by Lord Eldon, p. 6, and that cited by Sir R. H. 
Inglis, in the note, p. 133, are substantially the same, and, in com* 
mon with every other definition that has appeared to me just, 
preclude Mr. Davison's proposed reconciliation in his sense of 
his words. He has not himself defined. Protestant ascendancy: 
and it is difficult to understand how a Legislature, in the least 
degree Popish, can be called Protestant, as much as one that is 
not in any degree Popish. 

To the best of my judgment at this present time, the Consti- 
tutional freedom of the Popish subjects of this; empire is recon- 
ciled, and does exist, together with Protestant ascendancy ; and 
the Constitutional freedom of the Protestant subjects of this em- 
pire is endangered in a double degree by the measures now in 
progress, which, in operation, will take away certain powers and 
privileges firom Protestants, and also give them to Papists. 



^^ XIT. Whether Protestant ascendancy may not rest se- 
curely upon the Protestant succession to the Crown, great Pro- 
testant majorities in both Houses of Parliament, and the Pro-^ 
testant faith of the larger and more commanding part of the 
United Kingdom." 

Answer. — It appears not : for Protestant ascendancy is now 
in danger ; and if Mr. Davison think it not so, he should have 
proved the three ussumptiozis upon which he implies its security 
tpreft. 
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REMARKS. 

Here, as elsewhere ia these Considerations, it is wisely taken 
for granted that the Church of England is an exact synonym 
with the Protestant faith; so that the former must exist as long 
as the latter. 

It seems fair to consider Mr. Davison as thinking, what ap- 
pears to myself very far from the truth, that assuming the num- 
bers of our Peers at 400, and our Commons at 650, at any given 
time, the proportion of one Papist in ten would not endanger in 
either house the Protestant ascendancy in that house or out of that 
house : but would be not only corrected, but entirely neutralized, 
by the nine Protestants. If the influence of the one Papist were 
only corrected, it would not satisfy the condition involved in the 
" securely" of Mr. Davison's argument, for the Popish influence 
would be at work. And if it be, granting that it was neutralized, 
it is evident that the Protestants have only eight where they had 
ten ; and that ascendancy cannot be as secure, cannot be the same 
in power and operation,* when founded upon eight, as when 
founded upon ten, and that ten entirely their own. The clear 
water we drink might possibly be no worse for some portion of 
salt ; and might possibly, were that portion of salt very small, 
deserve the name of fresh water still : but it is not thereupon 
advisable to put salt into our fresh water ; especially when there 
is some danger, however slight, that the "wells of living water" 
may so begin to be neglected, as our taste grows more and more 
depraved, until they are choked up by disuse, or built over ; and 
the only drink left for us may be the salt sea, and the " broken 
cisterns," which hold no pure water. That our drink then will 
be the universal drink, may be true ; but we need not make 
ourselves worse off^, because we are now better off*, than our 
neighbours. It must be added, that Great Britain is the strong 
hold of Protestantism, and has received an important trust 
from the King of Kings ; for the due discharge of which, her 
legislators are more immediately responsible: and a Popish 
legislator is surely less likely to discharge such a trust well, than 
one whose private and public thoughts, exertions, and prayers. 
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are, or ought to be, in perfect unison and fellowship with his 
private and public duties, as a Protestant and a Legislator. 

There are several assumptions made in this Consideration, 
which Mr. Davison should have felt were improper. Supposing 
Protestant faith here again to be synonymous with the Church 
of England, and the friends of that Church to be now^ at this 
time, the larger and more commanding part of the United 
Kingdom as against Papists, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
may not always remain so, and that the present restrictions may 
have something to do with the present prosperity of the Church : 
it is unreasonable to suppose that it needs must always remain so ; 
and granting that we believe it must always remain so, it is not 
even then reasonable to throw away the securities, which have 
been existing without injustice, while the friends of the Church 
obtained and maintained their superiority. Again, the Protes- 
tant succession to the Crown is dependent upon Protestant 
majorities in the Houses of Parliament ; and Protestant majo- 
rities in both the Houses of Parliament are dependent upon 
Protestant majorities in the Commons, who could regulate any 
unpopular abuse of the authority to create Peers, and over- 
rule any unpopular House of Peers : but the Protestant 
majority in the Commons is dependent upon many circum- 
stances ; upon many right and wrong motives ; upon many strong 
hopes and fears, continually changing, but always operating with 
the electors ; and also upon the degree of deference they may 
pay to public opinion. It is difficult, therefore, to say, as im- 
plied in the remarks on majorities in the first Consideration, 
how to secure a Protestant majority of electors in England, 
better than by providing for the end that Protestant majority 
is valuable for, and continuing Papists, as we find them, incapa- 
ble of election. 



" XIII. Whether, therefore, it is reasonable to anticipate 
the loss of Protestant ascendancy, from the character of the 
measures now in progress; or just, to continue, upon that pre- 
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sumption, the Civil dbfranchisement of a body of subjects, who 
are too few, without our own crime^ to overturn the Stste \ but 
too many to be excluded ffom a share in the government 
of it." 

A NswER. — ^In utter ignorance of these measures, we couM not 
reasonably determine to make trial of this body of subjects, said 
to be too few to do mischief, unless we help them ; and at the 
same time, too many to be kept from mischief, 

REMARKS. 

It is here implied, that it would be a crime to help this body 
of disfranchised subjects to overturn the State ; and yet, that 
we shall probably be guilty of that crime. It does not appear 
what crime means, or what the crime is ; or that Mr. Davison 
takes it to himself, by the word ''our" : but the crime is most 
probably that, which may be the consequence of unjust exclusion 
on one side, or active treason on the other side. If this exclusion 
were just, it could not be a crime, in one sense, often loosely put 
on that word : and as the exclusion is legal, whether just or un- 
just, it cannot be a crime, in the strict sense of the word. Unjust 
exclusion then is the sin, not the crime, which is to overturn 
the State ; and it can only take that effect, by ranking on the 
side of the Papists those, whom the injustice of that exclusion 
drives from the side they would else have taken. The effect id 
the same, whether they actually join the Papists, or leave the 
thinned ranks of the Protestants to inevitable discomfiture. 
Mr. Davison must decide for himself, whether the criminals be 
those who, justly or unjustly, exclude Papists from our Govern- 
ment, or those who cause the defeat of that Government to which 
they have pledged their allegiance, and from which they claim 
to withdraw that allegiance, because the Constitution to which 
that allegiance was pledged is not to be changed at their bidding, 
and is to remain what they engaged to defend. It is to be 
hoped that a hasty love for this antithesis had blinded for a 
moment the better judgment of its writer. 
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The grounds upon which that course is heid reasonable and 
just, which M^ Davison heire implies to be unreasonable and 
unjust, have been ah^ady stated, in the reftiarks made on the 
Conatitutioxi and on Protestant ascendaney* ** The object of 
die Association in Ireland lies far beyond emltndpadon : Par-» 
liament should see that there is a tn^bty differenoe between 
sharing the benefits of the Constitution, and allowing its de- 
struction; The c»bject is the subversion of our Ptotestant insti* 
tutions/' — Lord Eldon^ p. 13. 

There is not in England any Civil disfranchisement of thosd 
we account subjects. " On the plainest principles of naticmal 
justice, it is competent to every State to deekure who shall and 
who shall not hold political offices in that StaAe. No man has 
any abstract right to political office." — Lord EIdon> p. 6. 

'^ The reasonable calculation seems to be this : if the mea* 
sures now in progress take effect, they will introduce something 
of the nature of poison into our Constitution ; which, if here" 
after it should meet with much to combine with it, may utterly 
destroy- the Protestant ascendancy ; but if it shcadd meet with 
less, would still much enervate that ascendancy. Whichever 
of the two would happen, cannot be foretold : but it is not wise 
to choose either deliberately.'* 



** XIV. Whether the distinction sometimes made between 
the right of personal freedom, and the right of political power, 
however just in terms and in theory, be not practically useless 
in the present question ; inasmuch as, in ftee States, a participa^ 
tion in political power is itself the chief security of personal 
freedom ; and in those States the principal of civil ambition, 
whether for good or for evil, is sure to be nurtured and propa- 
gated." 

ANsw£R.-^Participation in political power, as tt^ phrase 
most here be understood, is not itself the cluef security of per-» 

e2 
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sonal freedom in free States : and the conclusion here drawn 
from this mistaken premise is therefore untenable. The in- 
ference from the nurture and propagation of civil ambition^ 
which Mr. Davison would draw^ requires a previous admission 
of the question at issue. All ambition, in the common sense of 
the word, is objectionable. 

REMARKS. 

The fair inference from the certainty that Civil ambition will 
be nurtured and propagated in free States, appears to be, that a 
free State should therefore provide legitimate objects, numerous 
and high enough to satisfy the cravings of the ambitious : and 
many will think our State affords such objects at present. Mr. ^ 
Davison's inference must be^ that Papists should be admitted 
into our Legislature. And he must therefore at least assume, 
that Papists can be admitted into our Legislature, without there 
being hazarded, by such admission, more than is hazarded now 
by the fact that this ambition of theirs has not a share in the 
Legislature to look to. Besides, granting that this ambition of 
theirs has not in our empire legitimate objects high and nu- 
merous enough to satisfy its craving^ granting that this ambi- 
tion of theirs is a proper ambition, the disappointment of this 
ambition is the evil to be provided against : and the principle 
of the provision is indulgence, which is at least a questionable 
principle : and considering the admission of Papists as a sort of 
safety-valve^ lest else their ambition take some other more 
dangerous nature, and, combining with the quantity of evil 
gasses pent up in the empire, occasion some fearful explosion, 
even then, until it is proved that it is right and safe to admit 
Papists into the Legislature, Mr. Davison is doing evil that evil 
may not come. 

Some precaution is requisite in using the word " free," as a 
qualification of States. If ours be a free State, we are at this 
time, and while free we always have been, enjoying personal 
freedom, in the total absence of its "chief security." The perso- 
nal freedom of every subject in a free State cannot chiefly de- 
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pend upon the accident that every such subject has a share in 
the Legislature. It is enough to secure the personal freedom 
of every subject, that a competent and safe number out of the 
whole body of subjects participates political power ; and this 
was the answer originally given to the 15th Consideration. 

From the gift of a body is inferred a (further gift from hea- 
ven^ that is, a) right that all those things which are good for the 
body shall be left in the enjoyment of each individual, until 
that enjoyment trench upon his neighbour s " rights." The 
right of personal freedom is intelligible language, and may be 
called a natural right. The right of political power is unintel- 
ligible language to me, for it is at most only a conventional 
grant : until granted, it is only a demand : so just in terms and 
in theory, and so practically useful in the present question, is 
this distinction between these two alleged rights. In practice 
it is for the State, in theory for sound reason to determine 
whether this demand be or be not such as should be granted : 
and when both coincide in refusing the demand, it is not a right 
in any sense. 



** XV, Whether it be not one main difference between ab* 
solute, and limited or free monarehies, that in the latter the sub- 
jects concur in the government of themselves ; in the represen- 
tative body; and in other subordinate stations of trust and 
power." 

Answer. — It is one main difference undoubtedly: but the 
answer mentioned on this page, as originally given to this Consi- 
deration, appears to be satisfactory. 

REMARKS. 

The subjects need not all concur in the government of 
themselves, or in the representative body. If enough in num- 
bers so concur, and be, for positive reasons on their side, or 
negative reasons on the other side, preferred to seats in the 
Legislature, which a large part of their fellow-subjects cannot 
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Mtain, such preference U justifiable : itnd they who censure it 
must prove it wrongs unconstitutionaj, or inexpedient. A mea- 
sure attended with som^ evils is not th^efor^ of course nn- 
jostifiaUe. 

** XVI. Whether, when it is said that other numerous 
classes of persons, as well as Roman Catholics, are excluded 
from a seat in the Legislative body; as women, and the clergy; 
this can be deemed a fair comparison; inasnrach as those 
other excluded classes are virtually represented by the mem- 
bers whose feelings are in unison with theirs ; whilst it must be 
confessed that the total exclusion of Roman Catholics leaves to 
that body no share in the representation, so far as representa-r 
tion depends upon community of personal interest and feeling." 

A»rswER.-^A Papist cannot be represented by a Protestant : 
and if Papists represent Papists, the Protestant character of our 
Cimstitutipn IS so &r gone. 

REMARKS. 

It is implied, that the classes of persons mentioned as excluded 
from our Legislature, although excluded in form, are not excluded 
in absolute effect ; because they are virtually represented by 
members whose feelings are in unison with theirs; whilst the 
Papist is excluded both in form and in absolute effect, because 
he is not so virtually represented. It is quite idle to deny that 
the Papist has however found his representatives in that house, 
who befriend his Civil and natural interests, as earnestly as if 
they had peVfect community of personal interest and feeling 
with him. The Papist has now every benefit of being repre^ 
sented in Parliament, whidi he can enjoy without trenching 
upon Protesti^t rights. And it bais 0ft0n l^eefi urged, to the 
direct reversal of the present imfMosLtion^ that bis alleged 
wrongs procure him better friends in Parlia^i^nt than h^ would 
have there if Papists had seats conceded theoi* 

A Papist cannot legislate for himseK aUd a PriQt^st^t in such 
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a manner as fully to satisfy his own conscience and the Pro- 
testant's : it is evident^ therefore^ that in every act of legislation 
eadi will have to give up something : and when that something 
is so indefinite, and must foe determined upon in each particular 
act, there is greater probability of disunion and dispute, politi- 
cal in one sense but religious in another, recurring continually 
every new act, than ijow when it is fixed what new character 
each act shall bear by men none of whom are Papists. 



^^ XVII. Whether the divided allegiance of Roman Catho- 
lics, resulting from their connexion with the See of Rome, is 
more likely to be cured of its evil by measures of an adverse 
unfriendly policy, or by measures of a conciliatory kind ; which, 
whether they produce conciliation or no, wiU improve our 
cause, and give us a better right to expect it." 

Answer. — A divided allegiance is the evil : and is not likely 
to be cured by encouragement. 

REMARKS. 

The admission here made, that the allegiance is divided, 
determines the question against those who can only pay a di- 
vided allegiance, when contrasted with those who can pay an 
undivided allegiance. The qualification of '^adverse" by "un- 
friendly," renders it evident that, in contradiction to the 18th 
Consideration, an adverse policy is not always held unfriendly. 
The divided allegiance of Papists, resulting from their con- 
nexion with the See of Rome, is more likely to be cured of its 
evil by measures of an adverse policy, which may appear un- 
friendly, but must appear just to those who are conscious of a 
divided allegiance while its operation is thereby controlled, than 
by measures of a conciliatory kind, which may fail to purchase 
that good will ; which good will, it is implied, would not have 
been felt, had it not been so purchased : and may therefore be 
considered as more than the Papists could be expected to feel 
in consistency with their faith. 
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These conciliatory measures may or may not produce conci- 
liation: but if they do not, it is yet assumed that they are to 
improve the Protestant cause in England (though it is not said 
in what manner, and the manner is the difficulty) ; and to give us 
a better right to expect that which we have right enough to 
expect at present. 

Protestants cannot cure the evil resulting from the divided 
allegiance of Papists. The evils which result from this divided 
allegiance have been sometimes denied, on the plea that the Pope is 
now but an " inefficient phantom," wielding a " shadowy sword," 
and holding the " semblance of keys in a powerless hand.*' 
But, at any rate, the Popish priesthood is not a phantom ; and 
whatever is rested upon the apprehensions of the Pope's power, 
is therefore substantial^ so long as the Popish priesthood exer- 
cise the same power ; and especially when they exercise it in 
the Pope's name. What they, who oppose the Popish claims, 
desire, is, that our Legislature should be well affected towards 
our Constitution : as men cannot read their hearts, the oath of 
Supremacy is required as a testimony, so far as it goes, that they 
who take it are well affected towards the Constitution. When 
the Pope, or the priesthood that may in fact represent the Pope, 
have lost all power in England, there will not be any Papists in 
England: until that power be lost, it would be wilful blindness 
not to see risk resulting thence to a Protestant Constitution, a 
risk exactly commensurate with that power, and increasing as it 
increases. The physical weakness of the arm that wields the 
power, at any given time, has little to do with its extent or dan- 
ger, when it may be wielded by another and a stronger arm. 
Besides, opinion enslaves men : and the chivalrous devotion to 
their own opinion, and to that of their priests who make it 
theirs, is a bondage more extensive and more dangerous than 
that which armies and tyrants can inflict. The absurdity of 
the opinion will often, under the mask of feeling, work in the 
passionate devotee as a reason for more obstinate adherence to 
it : and to give power to Papists is to put still further out of 
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their reach the only power which at present can be really valua- 
ble to them ; the power of making such inquiry, as, alone, under 
God, could shew them the unscriptural hardness of the yoke, 
under which they are bowed down. 

It should be remembered, that they who are indifferent to 
what they consider religious distinctions, are, on that account, 
the best prepared to put on the yoke of Popery. The power 
of the keys absolves from all fear the self-idolizing and indo- 
lent. While the laws of this country were strictest against 
Popery, they were most successful : as the restrictions were re- 
moved. Popery revived : and yet it is said, and said without any 
argument, except a sarcasm, remove all these restrictions, and 
Popery will be destroyed for ever, root and branch. Whatever 
power any Popish members may gain in the Legislature, 
will undoubtedly be discreetly wielded by the Popish priest- 
hood, who have the wisdom oi this world, in favour of their 
church. The aggrandizement of this church is the way and 
the only way in which all the powerful feelings of human-nature 
can work in a Popish priest The judgment of his church is what 
every individual Papist must abide by, to the utter disregard of 
his own judgment. If he who leads, and they who are led, be 
going wrong, a law that brings home to them an occasional con- 
viction that our State thinks them going wrong is not likely to 
confirm their error, and is likely to prompt an examination into 
the motives of the misleader, and into the character both of his 
advice and of the restrictions which he alleges to be improper, 
while his very allegation shews their propriety. 



" XVIII. Whether, when men are not allowed to look to 
the State as their friend, this be not a motive to them to look 
elsewhere." 

Answer. — When men will not look to the State as their 
friend, it is incumbent upon the State to examine their reasons, 
and act accordingly. 
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RKMAftKS. 

What is here hnplied to be friendship on the part of the 
State, may be more correctly designated as harmful indulgence : 
harmful at first hand^ as an act of weakness ; harmful again, as 
ever apt to be turned against that State as an argument for fur- 
ther indulgence ; and harmful even to those whom that indul- 
gence vULj possibly tend to keep in error. 

If the Papiets, who enjoy in our empire more friendship than 
they have ever shewn to ProtestantSi and thirty years ago so 
well and so often expressed their sense of tliat friendship^ (see 
the " Viper embosomed,") now deny its existence ; and not only 
diat^ but say our State shews them hostility, and then plead 
such pretended hostility as a motive for looking elsewhere for 
friendship ; the State cannot mistake either the motive or its 
principle ; and cannot be charged, in any fair sense, with refusing 
to allow Papists to look to it as their friend. The plea of such 
hostility for a motive, renders it certain that they who plead it 
will never want a motive to plead ; but will go on with their ac- 
cusations, like the wolf against the lamb, let us do what we may, 
so long as we have any thing to concede which they want to 
obtain. If by " not allowed '^ be meant what the term com- 
monly signifies, it is not the State, and cannot be the Lay Papists, 
diat refuse to make the allowance to themselves : it must be the 
Popish priestfiood. The reasons on which they refuse to allow 
their people to look to our State as their friend, can only be of 
one st^mp. If " elsewhere" mean a foreign power, it n^ans 
treason: if it mean a domestic power, it means rebellion, if that 
power be not strong enough to carry its purpose without blood- 
shed ; and revolution, if it be^ 

" If a claim be founded in right, I should be ashamed to 
withhold it from one poor and silent man: if it be not 
founded in right, I should be ashamed of a Government which 
would be bullied by six clamorous and sturdy millions into a 
weak and inconsistent concession. The whole question then 
is, 'whether the concession be weak and inconsistent, or wise 
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a2)d prudent"— Inglis^ 1^1. '^ If it be more importufil; to omi* 
ciliate millions than hundreds, assuming that the measures 
asked could conciliate them, it is, on the other band^ more im« 
portant and a more imperative duty to resist all concession, and 
to disregard all threats^ when there is a moral certainty that 
we are only arming discontent with power, that we are leaguing 
physical strength with poUtie^l importance, and putting new 
weapons of assault in the hands of thase who have already 
shown us that they want not the spirit and the will to use them." 
^Inglls, 1«1. 



'^XIX. Whether a divided allegisMioe is not better than the 
loss of it altogether." 

Answer. — ^This question seems to mean a great deal more 
argument in favour of concessions than it really contains ; and 
we will hope that we are not compelled to make the choice, as 
here put 

This argument is addressed to the eye and the ear ; as though 
there were some ccHinexion between the loss of allegiance on 
one band, and the loss of what is familiar to us, under the name 
of divided allegiance, on the other : but the loss of one implies 
treason ; wbilstv in degree, the other is allowed by the indulgence 
of tbe State, and sanctioned by exfxess laws. If it be meant 
that treason is to be feared ; and th^t yre are now to choose be- * 
tween treason and rebellion or revolution, it should be shewn who 
will compel us to rpake tbe choice. If divided allegiance mean 
something less desirable than allegii^nce, it means something more 
desirable than no allegiance ; in other words, than treason* But 
treason to our Constitution is at work, when we are called upon, 
with strong iTordSf to let those who admit they pay only divided 
allegiance to the State become what may be called an integral 
part of thie State to which they profess a divided allegiance. 
The eflfect which emancipntion would have is at least doubtful: 
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m August 1798. Previously to this expected event, hatving^ 
completed their arrangements for rebellion, the priests and their 
^congregations were eager to take the oath of allegiance, the 
better to ootieenl their treasonous designs, and put the Protes- 
t^Hits off their gaard. The Magistrates .accordingly attended 
their places €f{ worship, and, with the greatest solemnity, ad^ 
mnnstered the dath of allegiance on the Sabbath-day, beginning 
with the priests at the altar. But the landitig of tiie French 
was their signal for rising: and these very priests and their 
congregations, regardless of their oaths, rushed to the standard 
of our enemy, and took up arms against their rightful Sovereign 
and their counfary*" See also Quar. Rev. Vol. 37. p. 479. 

A Protestant's '^Argutnents,*' p. 10. and ib. p. 14, cite the words 
of the Speaker in the House of Commons, May 14, 1813 :— 

" The Sovereign Pontiff, in 1809, by a solemn mstruction to 
the prelates of his Cliurch, has commanded them to distinguish 
between the passive oaths which may be taken, and the active 
oaths which may not be taken by the Roman^ Catholics of any 
heretical State ; and has declared, that all oaths taken to the 
prejudice of the Church are null and void." 

Mr. Chesnntt says, that in the class-books at Maynooth it 
is iMToadly laid down, that there is in the Church a power of dis* 
pensation in vows and oaths— *Existit in ecclesia potestas dis" 
pensandi in votis et juramentis. 



** XXI. Whether the action of the Roman-Catholic Creed, 
in its most obnoxious articles, upon men's minds, never varies 
under different circumstances of government, civilization, diffu- 
sion of inquiry. Scriptural knowledge, or habits of communica- 
tion with the members of a more enlightened Church.*' 

Answer. — It doe? vary : otherwise the Papists could not 
have had Mr. Davison for their friend, or England for their 
home* 
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REMARKS. 

If it had not varied, the mischiefs of Pc^ry would have been 
evident to the idlest and dullest observer; and the most inge- 
nious priesthood could not have persuaded PapistSi the most 
eloquent demagogue could not have induced Protestants^ to be- 
Ueve the concessions now demanded just or advisable. But 
the action of the Roman-Catholic Creed has changed so fitr, 
that many an individual is now talked into calhng those con- 
cessions just and advisable, which his own conscience, according 
to his Creed, could never have taught him to call so. Yet this 
change of action does not imply a change of principle ; but the 
unalterable principle taking dexterous advantage of the chang* 
ing times. 

" The late Clare Election famishes an instructive lesson for 
those who think the Papists will not act as Papists now."— 
Brief Warning, p. 9—14. Mr. Chesnutt says, that there is a 
law enacted in France this century, that the right hand should 
be cut off for an insult to the consecrated wafer." — ^p. 4. 

It is not probable that the priests allow a Papist any commu-- 
nication with the members of a more enlightened Church, which 
they can hinder, if the communication is tikely to be of a nature 
to shew that Church enlightened. 



** XXII » Whether the history of the successful struggles 
of the Roman-Catholic State of Venice with the Papal authority, 
and the establishment of the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
and other movements in Roman-Catholic States, are not so 
many instances to shew that the members of that religion are 
not always and exclusively governed by principles of subser- 
viency to the See of Rome." 

Answer. — When "members of the Popish religion" dis- 
claim the Pope, they become unobjectionable in a political 
point of view, and not before. 
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REMARKS. 

The fair inference from this Consideration is^ that they who 
call themselves members of that religion do not always act as 
becomes members of that religion. There is, therefore, a 
chance that Papists in England may not always and exclusively 
be governed by principles of subserviency to the See of Rome : 
but the probability is the other way ; and it cannot be wise to 
legislate upon a chance against the probability. 



** XXIII. Whether many of the Roman*Catholic Nobility 
and Gentry of England did not give proof of their loyalty, 
honour, and love of their country, even in the inauspicious reign 
of Elizabeth, and when the Spanish and Papal Armada was at 
sea, and that Sovereign had been deposed and excommunicated 
by a Papal bull." 

Answer. — No. They who fight against the Pope, at the time 
they are fighting against him, are not Roman Catholics. If 
they disclaim, in fact, their spiritual allegiance, it is not unrea- 
sonable to require they should disclaim it in words : they should 
not be left to judge for themselves when they will and when 
they will not give the name of religion to what others may call 
rebellion. The induction implied from the Roman Catholics in 
Elizabeth's reign to the present times is not rested upon any 
just principles of reasoning. 

REMARKS. 

The conduct of the Papists of England against the Spanish 
and Papal Armada was an exception, and cannot be made into 
a rule. That conduct must have done great violence to their 
faith, if indeed it were reconcilable with that faith to obey an 
excommunicated and deposed sovereign. 



** XXIV. Whether in Ireland the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation have ever had a fair trial." 
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Answer.— -No. There have always been too many Papists in 
Ireland for the doctrines of the Reformation to have had there 
any fair trial. The Papists have done their utmost to prevent 
the effect which Schools and the Bible might else have taken 
long ago. 

REMARKS. 

It is implied, that the doctrines of the Reformation would 
have had, and could have now, a fair trial in Ireland, if addi- 
tional powers and privileges had been or were granted those 
who have impeded that fair trial hitherto. 



** XXV. Whether the Civil separation created there be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic has not placed a bar to the ex- 
tension of the Protestant faith, by excluding confidence and 
friendly regards, and turning men's minds from the care and 
thought of religion, to the object of political contest" 

Answer. — A bar that was to operate by excluding confi- 
dence and friendly regards on both sides, and by turning men's 
minds from religion to politics, would undoubtedly tell against 
the extension of a religion which is " good-will towards men," 
and requires the whole heart and mind to be given to God. 
But the Civil separation created in Ireland between Protestant 
and Catholic cannot have placed any such a bar to the exten- 
sion of the Protestant faith. 

remarks. 

Assuming that there is such a bar, it must take its existence 
from the feelings of the Papists; and ought not to be censured 
as unjust by them or by others, because they feel or think it 
painful and exasperating, until they have proved the soundness 
of those feelings ; and that consequential suffering is always 
proof of injustice. 



** XXVI. Whether social justice is not a branch of the 
essential morals of our religion, and whether we can say with a 
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good conscience that we have acquitted our obligations in that 
respect towards Ireland." 

Answer. — Social justice is not the sacrifice of a majority to 
a minority. We have gone as far in favour of the Papists as 
conscience would permit : we have provided the means of edu- 
cating Popish priests in Ireland ; and so given them a hold and 
an influence that foreign priests had not^ and which is now 
turned against ourselves as a precedent and a plea for more. It 
may be true, that too much has been granted them ; but while 
they are peaceable, we do not wish to take it away. Conces- 
sions are certainly dangerous ; and if all but the Crown * be 
conceded/ every evil mentioned in the Considerations, as the 
result of non-concession, will still remain in full vigour. The 
King may be a Papist on the same reasoning that is advanced 
to prove that his Ministers may be Papists. The grant that 
Mr. Peel would now make, from a fear most proper and States- 
man-like, when arising from a removable evil, will not render 
the Papists less urgent for that which may remain to be extorted 
after the present Bill shall have passed. 

REMARKS. 

" The measure of policy " (and policy when true is social jus- 
tice) '' in a Government so mixed as our own, with a limited 
monarchy, a Church united with the State, and a Representative 
body so open to popular influences, should be, to confine power 
to those who will give their undivided allegiance to a State so 

• 

constituted ; or, at least, to exclude from power, the power of 
legislating for Protestant interests, a body consistently and con- 
scientiously opposed to Protestantism, and bound to promote 
the advancement of their own Church." — Inglis, 123: and see 135. 
If we cannot now, under existing circumstances, say with a 
good conscience that we have entirely acquitted our obligations 
towards Ireland, in respect of what the essential morals of our 
religion require from us as just towards our fellows, still less 
can we say it, when, if ever, we shall have placed them more 
and more under that priesthood, the power of which lies so 
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iieavy upon them at present^ and has hitherto prevented our 
partial acquittance of our moral obligations to Ireland from pro- 
ducing its legitimate effect^ and so rendering a fuller acquittance 
of them more probable and more effective. In what manner 
concession of Civil privileges to Papists could have helped^ or 
could now help us^ to say with a good conscience that we had 
or have thereby more acquitted our social duties to Ireland, and 
also to ourselves, is not easily made out. We owe to ourselves, 
as much as to our neighbours, *' every precaution that may keep 
us in the straight road."— -See " A Short View of the Catholic 
Question." Hatchards, pp. S3, 1829 ; p. 13. 



** XXVII. Whether, when the limitation X)f the succes- 
sion to the Crown is compared with the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from Parliament, and the two cases are attempted 
to be identified, there is not a mistake in the statement*' 

Answer.-*-I do not see the mistake : and if others see it very 
distinctly, it s^ems their duty to state it distinctly. 

REMARKS. 

The implication is, that any comparison of the limitation of 
the Crown to a Protestant, with the exclusion of Papists from 
Parliament, in order to identify the two cases, is a mistake in 
the statement : and this appears to mean, that although the 
Crown must be Protestant, the same necessity does not exist to 
keep Parliament exclusively Protestant, though it may exist to 
keep it under a Protestant ascendancy. Whether the notion be 
right or wrong, it is already stated; that, *^ exclusively Protestant*' 
and " Protestant ascendancy" mean the same thing. And it seems 
to me, that an exclusively Protestant Parliament is more effec- 
tual, as a security, than a Protestant succession. As our State 
works. Parliament may sooner or later characterize the Ministry : 
auid Ministers must, in law as well as in fact, be considered as 
giving the King his character, whether they have or have not 
been in the first instance appointed by the Crown^ because they 

f2 
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were of a given character themselves. A Popish Ministry 
would in a greater or less degree make a Popish King. 



** XXVIII. Whether the Sovereign, if a Catholic were 
not excluded from the throne, might not at once, and by his 
sole will, change the Protestant character of the throne, and 
throw the whole weight of Royal power on the other side : 
whereas the admission of a limited number of Roman Catholics 
into either House of Parliament can work no such change in 
those branches of the Legislature.** 

Answer.— A Popish King would undoubtedly be a Papist. 
The admission of Papists into either House of Legislature 
takes away from that House the epithet Protestant. 

REMARKS. 

A Papist on the throne would certainly exert all the power 
he could and durst in favour of Popery: and so the whole 
weight of Royal power would be Popish. A few Papists in 
either House of Parliament would not work such an entire 
change in those branches of the Legislature : the same change 
would in kind, not in degree, however, be wrought there, so 
far as the Popish influence might extend : and this influ- 
ence might increase indefinitely; for the limitation of this 
limited number is not any way provided for. Again, if Wt 
Crown and the two Houses were at variance, the power of the 
latter would most probably be found superior to that of the for- 
mer. As an illustration, and not as an argument, be it ob« 
served, that when Charles the First lost his head, and James 
the Second his throne, a Parliament prevailed against a King, 
in both instances. 

It is probable that the admission of Papists into the two 
Houses of Legislature would create there an influence which would 
be capable of much abuse; and the Papists should therefore 
make out, in the first instance, that such an abuse is not pro- 
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bable. There is not an allegiation that our ParUament requires^ 
in order to its own improyement and strength, the admission of 
any Popish members for the better management of the affairs 
of this nation, but only for the satisfaction of certain subjects, 
whom it is assumed, in contradiction of their own statements, 
such an admission would satisfy. 



^* XXIX* Whether those branches might not remain mixed 
bodies, with a permanent ascendancy of Protestant strength ; 
and whether, so long as the nation is Protestant, and under the 
terms of the union with Ireland, they could, in fact, be any 
other." 

Answer. — I think they could not remain mixed bodies, with 
a permanent ascendancy of' Protestant strength ; especially as 
the remainder of this Consideration begs the question at issue, 
and so makes Mr. Davison's own opinion appear doubtful even 
to himself. 

REMAUKS. 

The assumption here made, '^ a permanent ascendancy of 
Protestant strength" would immediately determine in our favour 
tlie only point for which we are contending. When it is made 
out, that it is not fairly supposable that the admission of Papists 
will injure Protestant ascendancy ; and will justify the expec- 
Mkm of its peonanence, as much as the present system justifies 
that expectation ; let the Papists come with their claim to sit in 
Parliament. 

The second question appears to mean, that so long as the 
nation is Protestant, and the terms of the Union with Ireland 
are observed, the two branches of the Legislature, although 
thrown open to Papists, could not but. remain mixed bodies, with 
a permanent ascendancy of Protestant strength.*' See Sir R. H. 
Inglis, pp. 123 and 133. That part of the implication which is 
rested on the Protestantism of the nation has been enough dis- 
cussed, in the Answer and Remarks on the first Consideration : 
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and there is not any reason why, having with us now the Pro- 
testantism of the nation^ and also a second security, which 
operates both in &vour of that Protestantism and also in favour 
of what that Protestantism tends to secure, we should deprive 
ourselves of that second security ; more especially when, accord* 
ing to all usual modes of proceeding, the giving up our second 
security would go dkectly to. weaken and indirectly to endanger 
the first, our most valuable security. The terms of the Union 
are generally construed against, and were certainly meant to be 
against these concessions to Papists : but the words, " Terms of 
the Union," are so wide, they cannot be met, until it is stated 
which of the terms are in point. The terms of the Union may 
be held alterable by the Parliament of the kingdom : and the 
relative proportion of Members may itself be changed entirely. 

The fifth Article is as follows: 39 & 40 Geo. III. cap. 67. 
" That it be the fifth Article of Union, That the Churches of 
England and Ireland, as now by law established, be united into 
one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called, * The United 
Church of England and Ireland ; ' and that the doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of the said United Church 
shall be, and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same are 
now by law established for the Church of England ; and that 
the continuance and preservation of the said United Church, as. 
the Established Church of England and Ireland, shall be deemed., 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the Unioa; 
and that, in like manner, the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church of Scotland, shall remain and hfi pre- 
served, as the same are now established by law, and by the Acts 
for the Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland." 



^.* X|XX« When, therefore, it is said that Roman Catholics 
ought not to legislate for Protestants, whether there is not ao, 
assault made upon our judgment, by putting a minority for the. 
whole." 
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Answer. — No. A judgment that feels itself so assaulted, 
must often be in alarm. 

REMARKS. 

^' Ought not to legislate/' would, when said in reference to 
this question mean. Ought not to have any share in legislating for 
Protestants. An extreme case, however, may follow, for aiiy 
thing the present Bill provides to the contrary ; and in both 
Houses every seat but the Woolsack be occupied by Papists. 



^^ XXX I. Whether the best lights of history, and, not least, 
those classical histories with which we have been conversant as 
subjects of our academical study, do not conspire in illustrating 
the extraordinary power, resources, and perseverance, of the 
spirit of liberty, when contending on its own ground ; and 
whether we can in prudence undervalue the hostility or the 
friendship of a people, beginning to be animated by that spirit'^ 

Answer. — ^The Duke of Wellington says there is no reason 

■ 

to fear the result of any contest : and it is for that side which 
is in error to desist from its demands ; and not for that side 
which is right to concede those demands, when the demands 
involve material hazard. 

REMARKS. 

The sources of instruction to which we are referred, illustrate 
the extraordinary power, resources, and perseverance of the spirit 
of liberty ; and teach us neither to undervalue nor overvalue a 
people animated with that spirit, but rather to value them 
justly, and to deal with them wisely. 

The history of mankind tells us, upon the whole, what, ante- 
cedently to experience, sound reasoning might have led us to 
believe, that there is not any point in politics more difficult to 
manage with success, than to cpntroul without provoking the 
spirit of liberty, on the one side, and to indulge without over 
stimulating it, on the other. We should learn a bad lesson from 
our system of education, if it ended in convincing us that the 
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knowledge of tlie learned must bow before the force of the 
vulgar ; the experience of many ages give way to the folly of 
one. True wisdom in this respect^ from whatever source it is 
borrowed^ consists not in encouraging far-sighted fears, or in 
n^aintaining a blind indifference to real ones ; but, rather, in the 
rarer act of conceding to liberty where its demands are safe, or 
in checking its encroachments when they are dangerous. Mr. 
Davison^s experience from history, leads him to conclude that 
the spirit of liberty should be let go to work without controul. 
The inference from academical study surely is in a form with 
which the University bring us to be conversant. Whatever is 
dangerous, must be guarded. The spirit of liberty is dan- 
gerous ; and therefore the spirit of liberty must be guarded ; 
and it will not, we hope, be let go. The sons of liberty, espe- 
cially in elder and ruder days, may have forced even wisdom^s 
children to act against their better principles ; but they have 
not persuaded them, after all, that foolish liberty was better, or 
better entitled to be called liberty than a state of wise controuL 
It is not desirable, therefore, that we should learn from the one 
what they had no intention to teach us ; or that we should be 
convinced by the other of that which nothing but an overpower- 
ing necessity can warrant us in conceding. '' I know the risk 
of the alternative : but I know and calculate also the risks of 
the concession : I know that every concession has been met by 
larger demands in bolder tones : I know that for every step 
which we have receded, the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
advanced with louder outcries : I see that our only human safety 
is in our own unshrinking firmness.'* — Inglis, 154. 



" XXXII. Whether the erection of the United States of 
Holland, and of America, may not teach us something." 

Ahswer. — We may not defer either to history or to our fears, 
when tliey advise us against our duty. 
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REMARKS. 

Our past mismanagement of other countries, must not lead us 
to suppose that there is only one way of mismanaging our de- 
pendents. It has never been the part of a large and judicious 
mind, to imagine that a principle, however hardly learned at 
first, is, on that account, of universal application afterwards. 
By nature, as well as by cultivation, the United States of Hol- 
land and of America were circumstanced very differently from 
Ireland. The true lesson we are taught by the examples al- 
luded to, does not go beyond shewing the importance, in a Civil 
as well as moral view, of acting out of regard to our feHows, if 
we would pay a wise regard to ourselves. We were selfish : it 
does not therefore follow we should now be weak. Grown men 
have been lost for lack of convenient food ; yet we may still 
keep on our guard, lest we indulge children to surfeit and 
intoxication. 



^* XXX III. Whether the views of Government which have 

been heretofore applied to Ireland do not remind us of the 
mistakes of our policy towards America.** 

Answer. — The two may be confounded ; but they are not 
justly connected, in our mind. 

REMARKS. 

In the opinion of impartial judges, our conduct towards 
America was at once vacillating and vexatious : and, with re- 
spect to that country, the views of Government were more 
questionable : and if just, fer more difficult of execution. The 
complaints of America were founded on property and the ge- 
neral interests of her people ; while those of Ireland are founded 
on superstition, and the partial interests of her priesthood and 
demagogues. Representatives from America would have re- 
joiced in the harmony of our Constitution : Papists from Ireland 
would create there a disturbance and discord which would end 
in its destruction. 
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" XXXIV. Whether a frank avowal and acknowledgment 
has not been made by the distinguished person, our late Repre- 
sentative, who' stood most strongly pledged to his country, for 
the support of certain measures ; an avowal and acknowledg- . 
ment that he can no longer, in prudence to his country, or in 
duty to his Sovereign, give those measures his support; and 
whether this be not a striking proof of his conviction of the 
evils and embarrassments to be expected from a perseverance 
in them." 

Answer. — ^No : his reasons are not given ; and avowals with- 
out reasons are neither frank nor conclusive of any thing : we 
have not any thing to do with our late Representative's convic- 
tions, until he assigns his rea3ons. 

REMARKS. 

The authority of a name is lost, when the opinions held to be 
true are not to be acted upon, and the motives which have led 
to this choice of a lesser evil, and the facts, or reasonings, upon 
which those motives have sprung into action, are not made 
known. The wisest and most learned judge, who did not as- 
sign reasons for his decrees, were unfit to be a judge in this free 
kingdom. The character of freedom in the country would, if 
authority alone were to rule us, be deprived pf one among the 
many ingredients which tend to constitute it what it is. To 
require us to believe any measure advisable on authority only, is 
to advise us to lay down our birthright and privileges ; and to 
become slaves again, and throw upon our Sultan and his 
Viziers all troubles of State. In this case, the authority is an 
apinion, adopted a few months ago, and avowed a few days 
^go, by one whose opinion had been for many years the exact 
reverse of what it now is ; and who has not yet stated the cir- 
cumstances which led to his change, but has hitherto referred 
it to causes which he says might as well have wrought it before. 
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*' XXXV. Whether that individual, if he could have per- 
suaded himself that those measures were capable of being de- 
fended by him any longer under his responsibility as a states- 
man, was not the person of all others, in regard to his engage- 
ments of public character, to defend them to the last*' 

Answer. — Mr. Peel's conduct is at present inexplicable : and 
the bare fact that he has altered his course as a statesman, is 
not objected against him. 

REMARKS. 

That under his responsibility as a statesman he has altered 
his course, makes nothing of itself in favour of his present mea- 
sures; which are in themselves inconsistent and ineffective, if 
the Papists believe the Creed of Pius the IVth : the alteration 
of his course may yet, under his circumstances, make in favour 
of himself as a man, not as a statesman : such a change of opinion 
b not indeed to be called apostacy, till his motives are known, 
and found what they should not have been. 



** XXXVI. Whether another statesman, of all men the 
least accessible to the imputation of acting under the impres- 
sion of vulgar or imaginary difficulties, has not come forward as 
the adviser and conducter of another course of policy, which 
appears to have received no public countenance from him 
before, not disguising that this new course is in his view become 
necessary." 

Answer. — When this question was to take effect, we did 
not know what that course of policy would be. 

remarks. 
It is not known to me that the Premier has ever said this new 
course was in his view necessary ; unless by * necessary' he meant 
* the most advisrable '. If Parliament were dissolved, a House of 
Commons opposed to concessions would strengthen a Ministry 
opposed to concessions ; and so far from concessions being ne- 
cessary^ being what must be made, it might then appear they 
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were not even advisable. Impeachment, or a trial by jury, 
would dispose of the Association and its friends; and the 
strong arm of power, shewing its strength by extending its 
kind offices among the poor, would indirectly conciliate them, 
and directly sweep away the selfish and turbulent agitators, who 
can alone receive whatever gain is to be the result of concession. 



" XXXVII. Whether the inviolability of the United 
Church of England and Ireland is not a fundamental article 
of the Act of Union." 

Answer. — An inviolable principle, or an inviolable Church, 
when deserted by those most pledged to maintain it, may be 
violated. 

REMARKS. 

It is most probable, from the speech made on bringing before 
the Commons the present Bill, that the United Church of 
England and Ireland may be violated in its property, and out- 
raged in its convictions. It is evident, that Ministers have al- 
ready debated the propriety of some modified establishment of 
Popery, as a National Church, in a sense in which Protestant 
Dissenters can not be called a National Church at present 

In a letter from Dr. Doyle to Lord Famham, under the sig- 
nature of J. K. L., we find the following passages : ** I think 
the Church Establishment (in Ireland) must fall sooner or later : 
clamour, bigotry, enthusiasm, and a spirit of selfishness, consti- 
tute its present support. If some such man as Burke would 
arise and free the nation from the reproach of the Irish temporal 
establishment, he would reUeve religion from an incumbrance, 
and the land of the country from an intolerable pressure. The 
concession of the Catholic claims would hasten the desired re- 
sult."— Quar. Rev. Vol. 37. p. 471. 






'' XXXVIII. Whether the Church of Ireland has not 
been placed in odium and danger by the system of Civil dis- 
abilities.** 
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Answer.— If it has been, the fault lies in those, and the 
inference is against those, whom Mr. Davison would arm with 
additional powers. 

REMARKS. 

It is difficult to think a grave answer was expected to this 

question. It is not believed by those well acquainted with Ire- 
land, that the system of Civil disabilities has been the cause of 
that odium and danger in which the Church of Ireland is 
placed. 

*^ XXXIX. Whether the Protestant property of Ireland 
has not been equally exposed by the same system." 

Answer. — If it have been, the implied change would only 
strengthen the enemies, and weaken the friends of that Protes- 
tant property. 

remarks. 

The persons whom Mr. Davison would concOiate by a grant 
of power, are those by whom the odium and danger of the 
Church of Ireland, and the exposure of Protestant property in 
Ireland, have been occasioned, in order to serve their own selfish 
purposes. When, if ever, those purposes are answered, this 
odium, danger, and exposure, may be found incurable by them. 

It is an error to argue that Ireland has a separate existence 
now, or has any right, as Ireland, which is not held as dependent 
upon the common good of the United Kingdom. Whatever 
will promote the good of all, is the right of all, and is expedient 
in the fullest sense of that word. 



" Xli. Whether it will conduce to the honour of our Church, 
to lean, with great anxiety, upon the favour of disqualifying and 
invidious laws, which bear hard upon other men, rather than 
upon the high principles of religious and spiritual authority, 
the majesty of truth, and the natural affection of the people, 
which are the true instruments of her efficiency and usefulness, 
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and the best pledges of her perpetuity ; — ^till institutions of reli- 
gion, adapted to this temporal state of things, shall give place 
to the better and happier reign of it, which is the main object 
of our Christian hope and faith.** 

Answer. — It will conduce to the honour of our Church, to 
make her Members reasonable and independent members of 
society ; and to take care that Papists and insidious friends do 
not wrap the beautiful edifice in flames. 

REMARKS. 

Mr. Davison caniiot have enough considered the purpose 
and efiect of those laws, which he first terms " disqualifying and 
invidious, bearing hard upon other men :** and then implies, that 
the Church leans upon them with great anxiety, and so implies 
it, that many will be led by his question to say or tfiink that the 
Church disregards, in comparison, the better supports which he 
enumerates. It is to be hoped that this tissue of charges unsub- 
stantiated by any proof, and implications inconsistent with pha- 
rity and the facts of the case, will not move the indignation of 
ihe readers against Mr. Davison, but rather their sorrow. And 
such a sorrow may lead them on to a strong feeling, that justice 
and equity, reli^on and policy, must be on that side which such 
a man as Mr. Davison has thought proper to attack by such 
Considerations as these. 

The best and happiest institutions of religion on earth must 
have wholesome discipline and forms, upon which it is depen- 
dent, and by which it is to be enforced. " In this country it is 
necessary to support a religious establishment, if we intend to 
maintain our present rank among the nations of the earth." — 
Eldon^p. 11. 

'' The alliance between Popery and liberalism is no new 
event Every one of the measures which cost King James the 
Second his crown, were measures taken in the names of liberty 
of conscience, and the removal of political distinctions on ac- 
count of religious difl^ences ; but our ancestors knew, that, 
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while he talked of toleration^ his ultimate aim was really perse- 
cution : and, at their utmost risk^ and with a profuse expendi- 
ture of their blood and treasure, they achieved the Revolution, 
and established that system of Protestant laws and Constitution, 
under which, for nearly a century and a half, thb country has 
enjoyed a degree of religious toleration and civil fireedom un- 
known in any other age or country."— Lord Bexley, pp. 6, 7. 

Indirect temporal power is implied in spiritual power. The 
security which must depend upon oaths from Papists must al- 
ways be doubtful, according to their own doctrme.^-.Class Book 
of Maynooth, p. 140, as cited in the 8th Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Education Inquiry, p. 171. And we may see 
there Dr. Anglade's reasoning upon the obligation of oaths, and 
the seven causes that excuse it, and five causes that take it away, 
on p. 159. The seventh excusing cause, '^limitatio intentionis 
tacita et sub intellecta," was not illustrated by a case as others 
had been ; because no case occurred to Dr. Anglade at the time 
he was asked for a case, in which this cause would operate as 
excusing the obligation of an oath. The fourth cause for 
taking away the obligation of an oath is translated thus by Dr. 
Anglade. *' The fourth cause is the making void of the obliga- 
tion of the oath by the person to whom either the person who 
has taken the oath, or the matter concerning which the oath has 
been taken, is subject,'* p. 164 : and on p. 165 the principle is ad- 
mitted, ^* that in every oath a Papist ought always to understand 
that the right of the superior is to be excepted ;" because ^'a man 
cannot bind himself to do in an absolute manner what does not 
depend entirely for the execution on his own will, but depends 
on the consent of another," p. 165. Dr. Anglade thinks that 
the Popish priesthood " have a power conveyed to them by 
Christ to absolve from oaths, in Matt xviii. 19. 

Dr. M'Hale^ Popish Bishop of Maronia, and coadjutor Bishop 
of Killala, states distinctly, that during his residence at May- 
nooth, seven years as student, and eleven as lecturer, they did 
not there adopt the Gallican Liberties of 1682. They are con- 
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tained in four propositions : the first denies the temporal power 
of the Church: the second insists on the supremacy of General 
Councils over the Pope : the third affirms that laws and usages 
in the Galilean Church, and also in others, should subsist without 
variation : and the fourth, that the judgment of the Pope is not 
above being reformed or revised, unless it has obtained the 
assent of the Church. " I wish distinctly to declare, that we did 
not adopt what are generally called the opinions of the Gallican 
Church contained in the four propositions of 1682; which, if 
pressed to the consequences of which they are susceptible, 
would appear to be subversive of the due independence of the 
Church. I should also say, that the introduction of all the pro- 
positions of the Gallican Church would seem to me to lessen the 
salutary influence of the Roman Pontif, which we consider ne- 
cessary for the interests of religion." — Quar. Review, Vol. 37. 

The Gallican Liberties are given and commented upon in the 
8th Report, &c. App. p. 156. The Hibernia Dominicana of Dr. 
Burgh, Popish Bishop of Kilkenny, censures these Liberties, 
and was, in consequence, disclaimed by the Irish Papists in 1775, 
ibid. Dr. Slevin* s Examination, p. 203. 



i 



CHAPTER III. 



The words of Mn Peel, in statiilg to the House of Commons 
the measures of Government, are taken from the Times Papers, 
March 6 and 7. 

Mr. Peel " had been cdled upon to state the reasons why he 
now advised a course to which he had hitherto been opposed ; 
and would attempt to make out his case, to convince those who 
differed from him of their error ; and to satisfy the country, that 
there was more evil than advantage in continuing the present 
system." He should rather have proved, that the system he 
proposed was less fraught vriih, evil, than the one whose conti- 
nuance he alleges, and does not prove, to be attended wilih 
more evil than advantage. ^' The outline of his argument was 
this : We are placed in a position in which we cannot remain—^ 
something must be done^ — we cannot remain stationary— there 
is that degree of evil in divided Councils, and a disunited 
Cabinet, which can no longer be suffered to continue ;" therefore 
the Cabinet is to be unanimous in £ivour of Papists. " If an 
united Government ought to be formed ; when formed, it will 
have the choice of one of two courses, and only of two :" but this 
does not follow, and is hastily said. " It must either grant the 
Papists further political libertiesy or retract those which have 
akeady i»een granted them : it wa»t <ej^r rewove those bar- 
ners whieh 6k§txnct the 0ow inf tis^ wflter^ winch are pressic^ 
•OB the XnatittttioBS of tbip roountry, or must throw back tibye 
piNcreBt which lias now ^t m/' Metaphors are bad argu- 
ments : tbe barri^ps might be strei]gtbened« •or chanced fai po- 
tion ; the Qur-rcvat might b^ diverted, ^r stopped at 4J>e fouAtain- 
bMid. Tbe f^reaeitt system might work well, when in pooji^r 
fcwds. 
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Mr. Peel seems to imply, though his language is vaguely 
given, "that no new light has broken in upon him : that his is 
the old story ;" and he admits the argument good against himself 
for not changing sooner his course, and turns it to support his 
change when made. He seems to rest his case upon asking 
" whether it be not possible that the same events might have to- 
tally different political weight and relation at different tunes :" 
but what they might have is not the question ; and he does not 
even state, explicitly, that they now have such different weight 
and relation, much less does he prove it. "Evils tolerable for a 
season, become, by longer continuance, intolerable ;" and the Bill 
he proposes will not, in his opinion, remove those evils, but may 
do so. Mr. Peel, in 18^5, " thought some concessions should be 
made to Papists ; and would then haie retired £rom office, but 
for Lord LiverpooL When, in 1828, the Commons decided the 
principle, that concessions should be made, Mr. Peel determined 
that no consideration should induce him to remain an obstacle 
to the grant of these concessions. After,*' it is not said how long 
after, this decision of the Commons, " Mr. Peel intimated to the 
Premier, that he was not only prepared to retire from office^ 
but that, seeing the current of public opinion, he was ready to 
make a sacrifice of consistency and of friendship : and by 
whatever parties the settlement of the question was under- 
taken, he, for one, was prepared, in whatever post he might bej 
to support the measure, provided he thought it was undertaken 
on principles safe for the Protestant Establishment.'* Mr. Peel 
implies, " that the present House of Commons is a fair represen- 
tation of the public opinion with respect to the Popish ques- 
tion; and founds his opinion upon his statement, that, out of 
S2 members for the principal counties, 15 voted against con- 
cessions, and 17 for it; and out of 46 members for towns, 
fairly selected, 18 members voted against concession, and 28 for 
it; and upon the inference which might be drawn from the 
number of the speakers in the House of Commons, and tiie 
zeal which they had displayed on either side during the last ten 
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years :'* yet Mr. Peel ** believes that a dissolution of Parliament^ 
as -far as this country went, would add to the numerical strength 
of the opponents of concession ; but the majority, so obtained^ 
would not be such as to carry on the Government of Ireland 
without ** — without what ? — " without removing some of the evils 
which now affected that country. It appeared to Mr. Peel, 
" that the present state of things could not continue, and that a 
Government prepared to offer a permanent resistance to the 
Popish claims could not be formed ; and so no course but con- 
cession could safely be pursued :" and with the present Com- 
mons it is not probable that the soundest and ablest Ministry 
could offer permanent resistance to the Popish claims. 

The Law Officers of theCrown^declared the Common Law was 
not sufficient to put down the Popish Association : and the 
Statutes of 1825 and 1829, drawn up under their auspices, are 
ineffective : and it is thereupon gravely inferred^ that no law 
exists, and no statute can be made effective. And so the Popish 
Association cannot be. put down, ^^ so that its spirit shall not 
survive and assume some other shape equally mischievous." 

The only proof Ministers can give that they and Mr. Peel 
believe what is said in his Speech on the strength of the num- 
ber of Members of the Commons sent thither for and against 
concession, is, to dissolve Parliament; and Petitions to the 
Crown for a dissolution are as Constitutional as they now are 
necessary. If a new Parliament carry the present measures 
into effect^ they who now oppose them will, I trust, be found 
lending their best help to give them a fair trial ; at the same 
time that we disavow their policy, and deny their necessity. 

Mn Peel says we cannot now retrace our steps : it will not be 
aasier by and by, when the steps to be retraced are more and 
steeper. His reasoning on the state of Ireland hnplies, that the 
concessions are made to effect an union among Protestants ; 
and that " there was not any security for Protestant Establish- 
ment while the Papists were united in one compact phalanxj 
while neither the Protestants nor the Government were united.*' 

g2 
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Each liberal Protestant, who now sides with the Papists because 
the Papists are compelled to acknowledge that no foreign Po- 
tentate has any jurisdiction spiritual or temporal over any sub- 
ject of Great Britain before they may legislate for that subject, 
is immediately to turn againrst the Papists when they have 
gained their share in the Legislature on their own terms. ^ Quo 
plus sint potse plus sitiuntur aquae.' 

Mr. Peel says, that his Majesty's Ministers had alone been 
the fratners of the Bill ; which was in its substance, and also in 
its detail, the very measure which, before the meeting of Par^ 
liament, they had determined to introduce, and upon their own 
responsibility. The principle and basis of the measure is said 
to be " the abolition of Civil distinctions, and the equality of 
Political rights;'* and these very words are used three times 
over. 

In the Times of March 19, it is matter of thankfulness to 
find that Mr. Peel entirely changes the principle so unguardedly 
laid down. *' There was no use in giving the Roman Catholics 
fresh powers, unless you gave them powers to the extent of 
their demands. The powers which you gave in that manner 
would soon be made available by them in the demand for more. 
He had therefore given them a full and fair participation in the 
advantages of the Constitution; and his proposition now rested, 
as he had stated on a former night, on the integrity of the Pro- 
testant Church and the Protestant Institutions of the country, 
and on the perfect equality of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
as far as regarded every Civil privilege. He repeated, that it 
was his conviction, that if you once broke in upon the exclusive 
system in Ireland, as ^aps done in 1798, there was no interme- 
diate system at which they could stop ; but you must go on, and 
establish a perfect equality of "Civil rights." 

The principle now is, that Papists and Protestants are, as: 
far as the distinction of Religion goes, to be capable of exactly 
the same powers and privileges in the State : a principle against, 
which these pages have been directed. But the original prin* 
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ciple, as three times repeated by Mr. Peel, is reported and gone 
abroad to the world in so unqualified an aphorism, that the 
wild and careless reYolutionist, the wilful and seU*-deluded phi- 
gopher, will quote with apparent truth the sanction of an 
Englii^h Minister to a principle which destroys the whole fabric 
of society. 

Another principle is said to pervade the Bill ; and that is, the 
maintenance, in fact and in word, of the Protestant Religion, as 
by law estabhshed, its doctrines, its discipline, and its govern- 
ment : and this at the very instant when the Protestant Religion, 
its doctrines, its discipline, and its government, are entrusted 
for the first time to a body containing Papists ; and hkely to 
contain so many Papists, as to turn the scale in the Commons 
against the Church of England. Papists are now to sit in 
Parliament, because some concessions must be made ; and those, 
when made, would' be used as instruments to obtain seats in 
Parliament, and would ultimately succeed. 

The declaration against Transubstantiation is to be repealed, 
and that because it was merely used as an instrument for ex- 
cluding Papists from Parliament Papists are to be " relieved^ 
from the oath of Supremacy, ^' leaving the ancient oath of Supre- 
macy to be still taken by Protestants :" but Mr. Peel hopes all 
distinctions will shortly be lost between Papist and Protestant 
Members, and that Papists will ** consent to take the oath of 
Supremacy as it was taken by their ancestors in the reign of 
Elizabeth." The new oath substituted for the oaths of Alle- 
giance and Abjuration was altered in Committee. 

Papists are excluded from certain ofiices, in consequence of 
" the connexion of those offices with the Established Church ;'* 
viz. The Great Seal, and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland; 
and from the Universities, &c. Whatever official patronage 
in the Church devolve upon a Papist, is to be exercised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, not the Diocesan Bishop; and 
Papists cannot advise the Crown in the disposal of Church 
dignities. 
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Mr. Peel then proposes the change of franchise from 21. 
to 10/.^ that the voters may be less dependent upon the land- 
lord or the priest. Although most of the witnesses exami- 
ned by Parliament recommended 20L, Mr. Peel prefers 10/.; 
and a system of examination to make that 10/. real value^ on 
a bona-fide computation. 

At this very time, Mr.Peel is not " insensible to the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of an incorporation of the Po- 
pish Church with the State :" he repeats, that '^he is not blind to 
the reasons brought forward in favour of, and the advantages 
described as likely to result from, a pecuniary provision for 
Popish priests, and an ecclesiastical incorporation of that 
Church with the State ;" but he cannot consent " to negociate 
with the See of Rome :" he thinks the " Papists woUld-not accept 
the proposal," and that it would be " a violation of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Established Church.*' Mr. Peel now 
"places the Popish Religion, not on the footing of establishment^ 
but upon the footing of dissent.*' 

Mr.Peel "is not so sanguine as others in his expectations of the 
future; but fully believes the adjustment of the question, in the 
manner he proposes^ will not only give much better and stronger 
securities to the Protestant interest and the Protestant Establish- 
ment than any that the present state of things admits of, but 
also avert evils, and dangers impending and immediate. He 
has consulted for the best for Protestant ' interests and our Pro- 
testant Establishments. Hereafter, if the Papists be not satis* 
fied, let the worst come to the worst, the battle will be fought 
for other objects ; the contest will be for the predominance of 
an intolerant religion." 

The words of Mr. Peel are stated as fairly as I can state 
them, and do not appear to call for any further remarks. . He 
seems to declare himself unfit to represent the University of 
Oxford, and unfit to be in office under the British Crown, at 
present. His opinions may change again by and by ; and in his 
present state of distress and excitement — grief on one hand. 
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and strange joy with his new friends on the other — his words 
must be taken with large allowances. His speech in the Times, 
March 19, is full of useful information to the world ; and shews 
what he is himself, and what conduct will justify mistrust of 
a public man in England ; and to what extent he may, never- 
theless, be trusted, and under what precautions. He there 
misrepresents, under an unworthy subterfuge, his own words 
'^ Breaking in upon the Constitution," and admits the stratagem 
to which he has been party. If notice had been given by the 
Cabinet, his words are thus reported in the Times: "Meii would 
have been provoked into declarations, from which they would 
have afterwards felt that they could liot recede ; and prelimi- 
nary obstacles would have been raised to our proceeding, which 
it would have been almost impossible to overcome." 

If the authority of Mr. Peel, without the facts arid reasonings 
on which he supports himself, be now current, it is the bounden 
duty of every individual to do his utmost to prevent English- 
men bartering for such a currency the powers and privileges of 
a free Protestant country, 



CHAPTER IV. 



The question in consideration amounts to this : Shall powers 
and pririleges^ which the Constitution at present vests in Pro* 
testants exclusively^ be thrown open to Papists? And the 
groinid for its consideration is now to be changed ; and we are 
to inquhre, how &r it is consistent with our duty^ as Christiansi 
to take these powers and privfleges from ProtestantSi and give 
ihem to Papists. It must be said over and over again^ that it is 
not any interference with conscience or liberty^ to refuse Papists 
their demands } and it is at least dangerous to grant them ; and 
dangerous in two points of view, in Politics and in Religion. The 
danger in Religion is now to be stated ; and one principle runs 
through the whoje statement. If neither Popery, nor any of 
its forms or practices or worship, be idolatrous, it may be from 
our attaching more force to that word than it now bears : and 
there may yet be so near an approach to Idolatry that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, both directly and indirectly, for us to refuse, 
as far as lawfully we may, to be governed by Papists. What 
Idolatry was among the Jews, Popery resembles among Chrisi 
tians : what Papists plead for their image worship, might, in 
great measure, have been pleaded for the worship of Aaron s 
golden calf, and could not in any measure have been pleaded 
for the worship of Moloch or Bel by the devoted nations of 
Canaan. If the Old Testament prohibit idolatry, if the New 
Testament enjoin a brotherhood of those whose characteristic 
is obedience to the word of God, the spirit of this prohibition 
and injunction oblige us to keep our nation under the exclusive 
rule of Protestants* The opposition the Papists make to the 
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eireulation of the Bible is alone enough to render it offisniive to 
reKgion that Papists should receive any share in our Legisla- 
ture. 

In one sense^ so high is our calling, every question is a relr- 
gious question, 1 Cor. x. 31: but that is not the sense in which 
any doubt can exist, as applied to this question. Mr. Peel says, 
according to the '' Times " of March 19, <' This question is not 
a religious question : but when he said this, he would ask whe- 
ther the Honourable Baronet supposed that he meant that this 
question had no regard to the Religious Establishment of this 
country, nor to the preference of the Protestant over the Roman- 
Catholic Religion ? What he meant to say was this, that the 
present question was not a question of conscience." (Of this 
last sentence, I conclude the next sentence to be intended as 
explanatory.) ^' That there was no precept of the Protestant 
Religion which forbade them from considering this great and 
important question. He had been referring to the argument, in 
which it was stated, that the House was not at liberty to discuss 
this question, because, forsooth, we were forming an alliance 
with idolatry by discussing it." We may hope that "forsooth" 
did not issue from Mr. Peel's Ups. If the words " considering" 
and " discussing " were his words, they were meant to convey 
what^ in the next sentence, is expressed by " seeking to repeal*' 
the declaration against Transubstantiation. For Mr. Peel's re- 
ported speech then goes on : " Now that position he positively 
denied. He found it stated in the paper to which he had re- 
ferred, and which was drawn up by a very eminent Grentleman 
of the name of Faber, that as we were obliged to make the 
declaration against Transubstantiation on taking oiur seats, we 
were forming an union with idolatry in seeking to repeal it." 

If any member of the Legislature would refuse a share in it 
to those who confessedly and openly bowed down to stocks and 
stones, yet were what is called in these days good citizens in 
the common sense of that character, it is for him to clear up 
to his own mind the distinction in England between such a con-f 
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fessed idolater, and one whose worship and sacrament, as used 
at this time, he pronounces to be superstitious and idolatrous. 
It is most certainly my persuasion, that a Papist may be more 
dangerous, and less fit to share our legislation, than some one 
idolater ; but the arguments that would at once be admitted, as 
conclusive against a confessed idolater, could not, nevertheless, 
be fairly urged against a Papist : and for myself, I disapprove, in 
the strongest manner, the language of the Declaration, as miidng 
up those, many of whom mean at least to be branches of the true 
vine, and name the name of Christ, under a common condemna- 
tion, with those who do not. 

That, according to their own ritual and practices, Papists are 
Idolaters, in a strict sense of that term, appears to me most true : 
and so is covetousness, idolatry : so, in a lesser sense, all sin is 
idolatry. But the reason that this Declaration was introduced 
by Charles and his Parliament, was yet unconnected with the 
admitted fact, that this worship and sacrament were idolatrous ; 
and was to exclude bad subjects from the Legislature, by a test 
connected with their religion, and essentially at variance with it. 
Mr. Peel seems to me perfectly right, when he says, in the same 
speech, " That the religious tei^t was applied to the Papists, not 
to detect any tenet of their religion, but to discover the bad 
intriguing subject :" and if, indeed, " the exclusion were deemed 
unnecessary, the test of exclusion might be dispensed with." 
By parity of reasoning, when the exclusion is held necessary, the 
mode of exclusion may be varied. The reason that such a test 
was chosen, appears to me to have been, that the priesthood 
would have enabled the Papists to elude any test that was not 
essentially at variance with Popery. By an intelligible misuse 
of words, the lesser idolatry of the Papists may well be a greater 
offence before God and man than the idolatry of those upon 
whom it may fairly be said the Sun of Righteousness has not 
yet risen with healing upon his wings. But by such offence, 
whether more or less idolatrous in its essence, the Papists appear 
to me so far idolatrous in any the most mitigated sense, in prac- 
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tice and tendency, that, waving every consideration of policy, 
nay/ supposing for one moment that policy made entirely for 
them, still on Scriptural grounds they ought to be excluded 
from any share in the Legislature of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It may be thought v^rong in such an one as myself to take up 
this high ground ; but it is in fairness due to those vrho differ 
from me, to stand committed : a good and sufficient alteration 
might be, the repeal of the Declaration for the present. If, 
hereafter, need were, it might be re-enacted, leaving out a word 
so far ambiguous in its application as ** Idolatry," and changing 
the condemnation of the sins and errors of Popery into a positive 
assertion that they were contrary to the known word of God : 
or it might be better to leave out of the Declaration the second 
sentence altogether. 

The proper order for considering the propriety of any mea- 
sure proposed in Parliament, appears to me, first, to consider 
its bearings towards our Maker ; and secondly, towards the Con- 
stitution : and then its expediency. The first and second have 
been of late so generally satisfied, or so little affected, that the 
third, by being the only one debated, has seemed to be the 
principal, if not the only consideration. Hence the mistaken 
exaggerations of the value of expediency, forced into Mr. Peel's 
mouth by the Times of March 19, third side, near the head of 
the sixth column. When expediency comes into play, it is all in 
all ; and nothing before : so that " puUic affairs cannot be con- 
ducted upon the principles of expediency,'* in any sense, which 
will not make expediency a secondary consideration. 

The oath which was passed by the Commons does not appear 
such as to invalidate any of the objections here urged agamst 
the claims of the Papists. 

Mr. Piatt, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has well 
objected to this oath, that it is such that an honest and consci- 
entious Papist can hardly take it ; and will feel himself in con- 
science bound to weaken the Protestant Religion, the professors 
of which he believes to be living in dangerous error, as to their 
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immcHrtal souls. ** How ignorant of the charUy of our days was 
that very Apostle^ who commanded us oyer and over again to 
love one another; and tells us that 'Grod is love,* St. John. 
Speaking of the doctrine of Christ, he says, * If any man come 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into the 
bouae, nor bid him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God 
speed, is partaker in his evil deeds.' If the Catholic holds the 
true doctrine, let us join fellowship with him : if we believe that 
he does not, let us beware how we shew to his errors more 
charity than an Apostle would have shewn.*' 

The whole frame of Government, when it is spoken of in a 
moral view, is entirely dependent upon Religion ; whether that 
religion be conveyed by express revelation directly from Heaven, 
or, as some have thought, by broken traditions of the power and 
goodness of God, fastened upon the conscience, and partially 
brought home to the understanding of men " by the things that 
are made." In other words, the whole notion of obligation is 
derived from Revelation, or what is called Natural Religion. The 
absolute sovereignty of the Creator is the only true basis of 
earthly dominion : on earth, rulers and subjects should set God 
always before them, as the God of all perfection^ all whose 
commandments are holy, just, and good : an obligation to obey 
4»uch commandments of such a God immediately iattaches, by 
force of words, on creatures reasonable, and capable of immortal 
joy or sorrow. Upon this obligation depend what is justly called 
the divine right of Government in this Empire ; and also the 
freedom we are enjoying, in greater or less accordance with the 
rights of men, which are justly called Divine also. Man is cal- 
culated to live in society : whatever will bring him to his highest 
excellence as a social being, is his right ; which right is his right, 
because it is the will of Heaven, and for no other reason ; and 
must be measured out in full harmony with the rights of every 
other man forming any given nation. In the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the rights of the subjects are those 
which the word of God, or, where that is silent, the sound reason 
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of Christian men, would have all the subjects enjoying, or 
capable of enjoying, as among diemselves. By sound reason, is 
meant the reasoning powers under the habitual controul of the 
Holy Spirit, as manifest in the ransomed creature : by Christian 
men, not those who never sin, but those who renounce the world, 
the flesh, aaad the devil, and do their utmost to hold the truth in 
righteousness of life : who purpose, under God's help, to keep 
his will and commandments day by day: who are heartily 
thankful to their Heavenly Father that He hath called them to 
such a state of salvation through Jesus Christ : and who pray 
the Spirit may continue them unto their life's end in such state 
of salvation. Any thing more than this in man, under whatever 
unhappy name expressed, tends toward pride and Popery ; any 
thing less, is inconsistent vrith our belief, diat when we have done 
all we can, we are unprofitable servants. " Christian '* is the best 
epithet that can be applied to man : any attempt to add to its 
force, but detracts from it. It is evident enough, that what* 
ever contradicts the letter or spirit of the Bible, cannot be 
accounted sound reason. Idolatry, and self-centred philosophy, 
must at once be discarded ; and every measure of right, every 
e^^ercise of power, be governed with us by the words or impli- 
cations, the spirit or the analogies of the Bible. If, then, we 
extend the influence of Papists, believing any practice of theirs 
approaching to idolatrous, we are guilty of sin in many ways : and 
if we believe their religion to be such as not fairly to be termed 
idolatry, yet it is so essentially different from the word of God, 
that it is still the exclusive right of Protestant subjects to receive, 
and the bounden duty of our every Protestant ruler to grant 
them every power and privilege in the State, whioh, when in exer- 
cise, may affect materially the British Empire. When the word 
of God is silent, as it is on the details of Goventtnent, it may be 
so silent for our good ; that we may improve our talent ; arid, 
finding the good results of such improvement, may so have a 
pensronal iiKterest, as a collateral help to our weakness, to go on 
naproving our gifts more and more. If this argument be turneA 
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in favour of the Popish claimant^ by urging that access to power 
will improve his understanding and should therefore be granted 
him, the answer is, that the grant is a previous admission that 
he is as well qualified as a Protestant to exercise that power : if 
such an admission cannot be made, we have not any right to give 
a Papist power ; and he has not any right to receive it, according 
to the Spirit of the Bible. 

The qualifications of Civil power are co-existent with, and 
inseparable from, the exercise of that power. The rights -of 
person are in like manner born with us ; and inseparable, if we 
do justice, that is ^'what is commanded us:" a superior under- 
standing has a right to superior situation, in order to its full 
work, when it is shewn to be joined with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and not before : yet it is not ever to work over those 
whose interests and privileges it must refuse to protect and 
cherish, if it be true to its own best interests and privileges, 
as declared oh its own authority. 

The just distinction between what is due to God and what is 
due to Caesar, requires that we do not give Papists any part of 
the power of Caesar. There is every probability they would use 
it against the revealed will of God ; and, in Mr. Davison's phrase- 
ology, would also render "wholly coincident" the two systems 
of Religion and Government. Wherever they have power, as- 
suredly Papists thereby detract from the honour of God. The 
spirit of all the denunciations in the Old and New Testament 
against idolatry, and communion with unbelievers and heretics, 
requires us to abstain from giving them powers and privileges 
that cannot be conscientiously used for, and may be used against, 
those who profess a' faith in strict accordance with the Bible. 

^* He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both 
the Father and the Son. If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed : for he that biddeth him God speed, 
is partaker of his evil deeds:" ^ John, 9, 10, and 11. The 
doctrine that Christ is come in the flesh, is here alluded to, and 
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must be taken mth all its necessary consequences : it is my full 
persuasion, that this doctrine, so taken, is directly contradicted 
by Transubstantiation, by works of supererogation, and by the 
worship of saints, however modified and explained away by idle 
distinctions in the relative worth of various sorts of worship. 

After a " first and second admonition/' we are to " reject a 
heretic, knowing that he that is such is subverted and sinneth, 
being condemned of himself:*' Titus iii. 10, 11. It seems 
to me a dereliction of our duty as Christians, to give seats in 
our Legislature to the Papists, upon fair reasoning from these 
words. When they take their seats in our Legislature, they 
are admitted, if not into the fellowship and brotherhood of our 
Church, into that body which form the Governors of our 
Church ; and receive from a Protestant nation a direct sanction 
of that religion, from its opposition to which Protestantism 
derives its name and nature* A Protestant heretic may be 
admissible, as less opposed to Scriptural truth: a Papist can 
never be, while he continues a Papist. And yet many of Mr. 
Davison's new Considerations are founded upon our allowance of 
Protestant Dissenters, and the distinction between our Church 
and State or Legislature : Considerat. 1, 2, 3, 8, 15, 16, 18, 49: — 
and a confusion between Christians setting Papists in power 
over themselves, and Christians whom the accidents of life have 
placed under Heathen Governors, obeying those Governors 
under the express commands of the New Testament to that 
effect: See Considerat 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48. If our present 
Church Government be wrong, let it be altered ; and that, before 
Papists will be concerned in the alteration. Until altered, we 
must act upon it, and deprecate indirect attacks upon it 

We are commanded ^' not to company with idolaters ;" yet 
" not altogether, for then we must needs go out of the world :" 
1 Cor. V. 10. We piit away from out Legislature a class of 
men we disapprove on Christian principles, yet protect as men. 
Whether we ought, or ought not, also, to put away from our 
Legislature notorious sinners, is not a question that need now 
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be answered: ibid, verse 13. Christians, in the full sense of 
the term, are fitter to legislate and judge for Christians, than 
Papists are : 1 Cor. vi. 1. We must not unequally yoke toge- 
ther ourselves with unbelievers : 2 Cor. vi. 14, &c. " What part 
hath he that believe th^ with an infidel.*' We are " to come out 
from among unbelievers, and be separate," v. 17 ; that is, in the 
present case we are not jto let unbelievers govern us luid our 
Churchy We are to " withdraw ourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the traditions," which we 
have recorded for our use in the Bible : 2 Thess. 3, €. We 
are to '' note the disobedient, and have no company with him :" 
we are " not to count him as an enemy," not to refuse him 
protection: we are to '^ admonish him as a brother :*' ibid. 14 
and 15 : and to endeavour that we may always be '^ delivered 
from unreasonable and widsied men:'* ibid. v. 2^ It seems just 
to apply to Papists the warning of St. Paul : " Let no man 
deceive you with vain words." The wrath of God cometh upon 
the children of disobedience. " Be not ye therefore partakers 
with them :" Eph. v. .6, 7. The sins, because of wbich the 
!«nrath of God is here denoimced, are not the sins chargeable 
against the Papists in particular : but the Papists are, if not 
idolaters, at least children of disobedience : and it is power and 
influence over the whole nation, and over ourselves. We are 
called upon to give them. In our State, power and influence 
cannot be given to all subjects : some must be rulers, and some 
imled : '^ in a great house dtete ace npt only vessels of gold and 
«f silver, but also of wood and c^ earth, some to honour 
and some to dishonour :" 2 Tim. iii. 20, The Papist jaay make 
himself a vessel unto honour : v. 21. And when he may have 
made himself a vessel unto honour, be wiU not object to 
iiestrieticms upon those who remain Papists. 

It is laid down in the Idth chapter of the Birst Epistle to flie 
Corin&iMis, what conduct the members of Ae Church should 
pursne, for the welfare e£ the Chupeh : and it seems to me 
a justifiable iitferenee, ihat such conduct, charging onljr liinM: 
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must be charged in detail, is the conduct most advisable for a 
political body. This, however, is not any argument, at best; 
and may only be a mistaken analogy. Now it is there said, 
" The body is not one member, but many : the foot, though it 
be not the hand, is of the body : the ear, though it be not the 
eye, is of the body : we require, therefore, payments and services 
to the State, from those who cannot be the State : and those 
services, such as the body requires from them, not such as they 
may think themselves fitted to render. The foot is of the body, 
and must work as a foot ; the ear is of the body, and must 
work as an ear* In politics, the ruling powers, and that part of 
their subjects who agree with them, determine what part of 
the public body shall work as a foot or an ear, and not as a 
hand or an eye, at their own peril: and have a commission 
from God to make some determination, at their own peril. I 
am persuaded the Papists would make bad masters ; but as long 
as they will make good subjects, I would give them every " right" 
of subjects, and none of masters. The gifts of God, too com- 
monly disguised under the name of the gifts of nature, are very 
different^ to different individuals : and they who complain that 
the distinction into classes eludes the difficulty of determining 
the rights of men, must shew a better method of determining 
them. The State may act in the mean time, and call for the 
services of one class in one capacity, and of another class in 
another capacity ; preferring some to stations of honour, to 
which it does not prefer others. The State, at its own peril, 
appoints which of its subjects shall form its members : and 
while " it has many members," makes but " one body." In 
this body the '' eye cannot say to the hands, I have no need of 
you." " The head cannot say to the feet, I have no need of you.* 
The hands and the feet are alike needed in their own capacity. 
There must not be any '^ schism in the body :" the members 
must an act in their respective capacities, and must not shew 
any disregard one for another. They who are incapable 
Clergymen &c. ; they who are capable of seats in Parliament ; 
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they whom increase of wealth, or careful perusal of their 
Bibles with fervent prayer, may render capable of seats in 
Parliament, make up in our realm the Public Body, of which 
each individual is a member in particular: and is, under the 
regulation of the State, by so being a member, appointed his 
proper functions. Each particular member must bear inmind^ 
'' that God maketh a fruitful land barren, for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein." 

It seems, then, that beyond the physical necessity whereby a 
few must exercise power in States, and many be subjects to 
them, there is a right and a commensurate responsibility in the 
ruling powers of every State, to say who shall and who shaU not 
enjoy the privileges of Government among themselves mter- 
chiEmgeably : and if so, a reference to the Bible, and the Po{Hsh 
books of Theology, must suffice, for excluding Papists from 
ihe Legislature of England ; and also for preferring Protestants 
over them. The Council of Trent was concluded in 1563, 
under the Pontificate of Pius IV. ; and his creed, then settled, 
became, and now is, the standard of thePopish faith, and is 
that to which the Popish priests are sworn. — ^Townsend's Speech, 
Note e. p. 54. Sylloge Confessionum, p. 1. 

Once more then : If Papists be not, in the full sense of the 
term, idolatrous in their principal sacrament and worship of 
Saints, they are at least so near it as to come within the Civil 
condemnation of Protestant rulers. Their practices are pointed 
out in the New Testament, explicitly in 1 Tim. iv. 3., and im- 
plicitly in 2 Thess. ii. 3 and 4. All that is said in the Old Tes- 
tament against Idolatry seems to be applicable to Popery now : 
but it must be applied in its spirit, not in its letter ; as by Chris- 
tians, and not by Jews. Some learned men have lately written 
as though the sin of idolatry was merged in that of high-treason 
under the laws of Moses ; and the accident of a Theocracy ren- 
dered idolatry a crime : and so took away its sin ; a supposition 
that answers itself. 
. It is not here necessary to consider how far a Patriarchal or 
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paternal care should influence a Govemment to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of its subjects ; how far the word of God en- 
joins every Govemment to look first and foremost to His king- 
dom. The creed of Pius the Fourth, and the Popish abuses 
now prevalent, form to me reason enough for considering the 
exclusion of Papists from our Legislature justifiable, if not im- 
perative, upon our Empire; and for holding it my bounden 
duty, as one who would be a Christian, as well as a good citizen, 
to do all I can to exclude Papists, who are Papists, from our 
Legislature, that they may not govern those who are so much 
more fitted to govern them. We are justified in refusing Papists 
new powers and privileges, if that refusal prevent its increase : 
2 Thess. ii. — 1 Tim. iv.; and must " put the brethren in remem- 
brance" of errors; which, when so reminded, they may better 
avoid. To give new powers and privileges to Papists is much 
too like what is denounced in the Book of Revelation, as the 
dragon giving power to the beast, (xiii. and xvii. 7.) in the 
minds of many who so construe these texts. The refusal of 
power to those who may probably turn it against us, can hardly 
be un-Christian : the submitting ourselves voluntarily to Papists 
can hardly be fitting our Christian calling. If I were to become a 
Papist, I should hold myself an idolater, according to their books ; 
but their explanation of those books, and their ignorance of the 
Bible, makes it doubtful how far the charge of idolatry can be 
fully substantiated against any particular Papist. Whilst, there- 
fore, I would expressly refuse to give them Civil power over Pro- 
testants, which would be like " making a covenant with them and 
their gods" (Exod. xxiii. 32), I would not refuse them permis- 
sion '* to dwell in our land," under the same protection of per- 
son and property, and the same freedom of inquiry, debate, 
conscience, and worship, as are enjoyed by our Protestant 
subjects. 
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